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Although on Days He is not Busy in Our | if 


Shop He Walks 10 Miles for his Health 
Which is as Bubblingly Exuberant as 
His Greeting is Inspiring — After Nearly. 

50 years a Draper Workman Pat Dillon | | 

Has Use for his Cane only to Wave 

Happy Greetings to Friends He Meets 


Always Happy—Always an Optimist : the Go-getter Optimism with Faith in 
Pat Keeps Himself Fit for His Job _ the Future and the Will to Win—Built 
the American Textile Industry = 


An Optimist-—a Go-getter Optimist— It Kept Builders of Textile Machines 
He Walks in the Rain to Keep Fit to Busy During the Dark Days of Our 


Depression Designing New Tools to 
Fit Your Mills for a Better Tomorrow 


It Should Prompt Mills That Would 
Prosper to Make Their Equipment Fit 
Now—Ready to Start a New Run 


Looms of Our X Family Run 20% Faster 
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Ihe Homely Philosophy of Optimism 

‘ Enjoy the Sunshine of the Morrow | 
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THE/EW VARI-PITCH TEXROPE SHEAVE 


The Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. now offers a most impor- 
tant new development in power transmission — the 
Vari- Pitch Texrope Sheave. @ In this new sheave, bya 
simple adjustment which takes but a few moments, the 
pitch can be altered so as to give a variation in speed 
of from 15 to 25 per cent per sheave; if both sheaves 
are of this type, the range of variation will be doubled. 
@ The new Vari-Pitch Sheave permits you to experi- 
ment with different speeds to ascertain at just what 
speed your machinery shows the greatest efficiency; 
it permits you to take advantage of new higher speed 


 TFEXROPE 


PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY BY CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY, 118 WEST FOURTH STREET, CHARLOTTE. N.C. SUBSCRIPTION 


cutting tools; it permits you to make different products, 
some of which require higher speeds and some lower 
—and do all this without dismantling and buying new 
drives, but simply by taking a few moments to make 
the desired adjustment. ® Vari-Speed Sheaves are 
made in two types, manual and automatic. The manual 
type is recommended for applications that require 
occasional change of speed. For applications that 
require frequent changes the entirely automatic 
type is recommended in which speed can be instantly 
varied to the full range while the drive is in operation. 


$2.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. ENTERED AS SECOND CLASS MAIL MATTER MARCH 2, 1911, AT POSTOFFICE, CHARLOTTE, N. C.. 
UNDER ACT OF CONGRESS, MARCH 32, 1897. 
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MEN 


What is “Lubrication”... 
Who is it for... 


“Lubrication” is a technical bulletin that 
deals accurately, authoritatively with spe- 
cific matters of lubrication. One issue may 
deal with a specific type of machinery 
such as air compressors. Another issue 
may deal with all the types of machinery 
used in a particular field — such as coal 
mining. 

For instance, in 1934, “Lubrication” 
dealt with these important matters — 


Plain Bearing Design, Construc- 
tion and Composition. 

Electric Motor Lubrication—Pro- 
tection Against Dust and Water. 
Textile Machinery — Improve- 
ments in Design and Methods of 
Lubrication. 


Lubrication Requirements of Met- 
al Forming Machinery—Thin Oil 
Film Lubrication — Lubrication 
Service. 

Variable Speed Transmissions — 
Thin Oil Film Lubrication. 


“Lubrication” is written for the manage- 
ment seeking more economical plant op- 
eration. It is written for the engineer, the 
superintendent, the machine operator who 
desires to keep his machinery working at 
peak efficiency. It is for the man inter- 
ested in technical matters and the man 
concerned with practical matters. 


Why is “Lubrication” valuable... 
How can it be used... 


“Lubrication” is valuable because it gives 


TEXACO LUBRICANTS 


TEXTILE BULLETIN 


a 


you data on the lat- 7 
est plant practices 

in keeping machinery operating effi- 
ciently and economically. 


“Lubrication” can be used by the 
executive as a guide to economies in 
power, maintenance. The superinten- 
dent, foreman, machine operator will 
find it a valuable aid. Engineers will 
glean from it much helpful data. 


When and where can you 
get “Lubrication” 


“Lubrication” is issued once a month. 
It is published only by The Texas 
Company. There is no cost or obliga- 
tion involved in being a regular 
reader of “Lubrication.” It is offered ab- 
solutely free. 

There is an easy way to get “Lubrica- 
tion” every month. Simply send in your 
name, address, business connection. One 
idea from “Lubrication” will more than 
pay you for this small effort. Plant execu- 
tives will find no quicker way of helping 
their men devise important efficiencies 
than by encouraging them to expand their 
knowledge of up-to- 
date lubrication prac- 
TE WACO tice. “Lubrication” 
provides this infor- 
mation free every 
month. 
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THE TEXAS COMPANY 
135 East 42nd Street New York City 
Nation-wide distribution facilities 
assure prompt delivery 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, Dept. tn» 
135 East 42nd N.Y. C. 


Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation put 
me on your list te receive “LUBRICATION.” 


Name 


Address 


Position or Dept. 
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B Leonard Reports on Textile Situation 


N index to the situation which confronts the textile 
A industry of the country is contained in a report of 

Russell H. Leonard, president and treasurer of the 
Pepperell Manufacturing Company, one of the oldest cot- 
ton textile manufacturers in New England. 

In his annual report as treasurer, at the Pepperell plant 
at Biddeford, Me., Mr. Leonard said that “while the vol- 
ume of the company’s net sales for the year ending June 
30, 1935, was the largest in its eighty-three years’ exist- 
ence—$28 ,986,092.12—-yet the company operated at a 
net loss of $438,062.92. 

“These operating results,’ he said, “prove typical of 
the industry as a whole for the same period.” He inquired 
‘‘wherein lie the reasons for an essential industry remain- 
ing profitless under a Governmental plan presumably 
dedicated to its rehabilitation?” 

Mr. Leonard attributed the major difficulty of the 
cotton textile industry and the primary cause of its losses 
to overproduction, even though consumption of cotton 


textiles in the aggregate, he says, has not been far below 
normal, 


Errects OF NATIONAL REcovERY ACT 

“This economic principle was, in fact, at work in our 
industry for some years,” reports Mr. Leonard. “But 
the National Recovery Act upset the working of this 
principle and facilitated—indeed encouraged— increased 
production. Paradoxically, shortening the weekly run- 
ning time to 40 hours expanded the output. Because the 
overhead costs of a mill on one shift of only 40 hours’ 
weekly operation became increasingly burdensome, mills 
running one shift per week were forced to increase to 
two shifts in order to compete with mills already on a 
two-shift basis. Disinterested students, as well as many 
men directly connected with the industry, agree that a 
single shift of 50 hours weekly could supply all the nor- 
mal consumptive needs of the country.” 

PROCESSING TAXES 

“The cost of producing cotton goods was further in- 
creased,” Mr. Leonard assserts, “by another recovery 
measure, the Agricultural Adjustment Act. Under this 
act, processing taxes amounting to about 4 cents a pound 
were imposed on the processing of all cotton. These 
taxes were imposed to raise the money to pay the farmers 
for restricting the production of cotton. However, the 
market prices of cotton goods during the year were so 
low that it was not possible to pass all of these taxes on 
to our customers by adding them to the selling prices of 
our goods. This recovery measure, therefore, was a great 
handicap to recovery in our industry. 

“The floor stock taxes and processing taxes paid by this 
Company since the Agricultural Adjustment Act went into 
effect have amounted to about $4,000,000. All payments 


were made under protest and all possible steps have been 
taken to protect whatever rights the company may be 
held to have when the final decision as to the constitu- 
tionality of the act is rendered by the Supreme Court in 
pending cases.” 

REDUCTION IN SPINDLES NECESSARY 


“Tf the industry is to become even reasonably profitable 
over an extended period, the spindle capacity must be re- 
duced or the production ofthe existing capacity controll- 
ed.. Possibly some method to solve the latter problem 
may yet be devised, but it becomes increasingly difficult, 
after surveying the maze of such experiments under the 
National Recovery Act, to determine how even govern- 
mental planning, or planning under the sanction of the 
government, can make uneconomic principles work for 
any extended period. It is difficult for even an omnis- 
cient government to thwart economic law! Assuming that 
two shifts of 40 hours weekly were continued, the sound- 
est solution that has come to our attention would be to 
eliminate the surplus spindle capacity. There is some 
disagreement as to what this amounts to, but the figures 
are probably around six to seven million spindles out of a 
total in place of about thirty-one million.” 

LABOR AND OTHER Costs oF Propuction Must Ber As 


Low In New ENGLANp As ELSEWHERE 


“During the past winter a great deal was said, and 
even more written, about the industrial problems of New 
England and the inability of its manufacturers to compete 
with those of some other sections of the country in the 
production of cotton textiles. It is certain that they 
cannot compete indefinitely unless the total costs, includ- 
ing labor, are on a competitive basis. The solution of the 
problem lies with the people of New England. [If it costs 
more to produce a yard of the same cloth in Maine than 
it does in the South, then, eventually, the goods will be 
produced in the South. This is economics and not poli- 
tics. No political harangues can alter the facts nor post- 
pone for long the operation of this principle. And the 
producers in the low-cost areas of the South will not 
raise their own costs in order to rehabilitate the mar- 
ginal producer or to gratify New England sentiment.” 
FuTuRE oF New ENpLAND Miits Up To THE PEOPLE 

oF New ENDLAND 


“If we understand correctly the situation as it exists 
here in New England at the moment, only a small minor- 
ity of the public are informed of the problem and the 
remedy. Most of the citizens have no direct nor compell- 
ing interest in our problem, although what solution is 
adopted must affect every person who earns his livelihood 
in New England, whatever the nature of his work. There 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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New Laces 


Laces for the winter cruising season are 
very different from those of 1934-35. This 
year they are fine, strong, firm—with geo- 
metric patterns predominating. The colors 
are mostly white, coffee, pale, pink-beige, 
beige—all the neutral, white and off-white 
shades. One particularly good design was 
a ladder effect, interspersed with lines of 
formal leaves. This will be used for even- 
ing dresses, blouses and garden party frocks, 
and is strong enough for corset covers. 
Alcenon and Schiflin embroidered laces are 
also being ordered. The buyer of a large 
New York department store predicted that 
the stimulated hand-crochet laces will be 
very popular for cruise and spring wear. 
They were new this past season and proved 
big sellers. They come in a wide range of 
lovely pastels and rich, soft colors, and the 
mesh is wide, heavy and firm. 


Cotton Challis 


The most interesting cottons this month 
seem to be the challis. There are any num- 
ber of new designs and colorings, and they 
feel just like fine wool challis. Manufac- 


turers are making them into really good 
shirt-waist dresses for wear under winter 
coats and for morning house wear. The 
college girl will wear them, and the school- 
girl, which means that there are designs 
for children as well as women and misses. 
The swatch above shows a fresh, flower 
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STYLIST 


A PAGE DEVOTED TO HIS 
PROBLEMS 


by Harwood 


pattern on a deep, soft powder blue back- 
ground. The flowers are in yellow and 
red, with black leaves, all outlined in white. 
This outline effect is seen in many materials 
and patterns. The swatch below is a tie- 
silk design, blue and white on a dark mul- 
berry background. 


Percales 


Some new percales have a confetti-effect 
—irregular dots in multi-colors sprinkled 
helter-skelter on a contrasting background. 
Another percale has a dotted background, 
with large flowers sprawled across it at 
wide intervals. Percales for children’s wear 
show a distinct trend toward the English 
Liberty coloring and type . . . small daisies, 
apple blossoms and other flowers in an all- 
over design in soft pastel shades of blue, 
pink, green, orchid. 


Wool Tweeds 
Wool-effect cottons get better and better. 


There are shepherd checks in brown and 
yellow, red and blue, green and black, red 


A 


and white. Plaid checks are very wool-like 
in the more expensive cottons and the col- 
ors are unusual—red, green, blue and white, 
brown, yellow, red and white, red, black 
and white—to mention only a few. The 
swatch shows a fine imported cotton tweed 
in an authentic tartan, blue, black, green 
and red paid with an over-check of white. 
There is a decided vogue for pleated skirts, 
and these tartan plaids will be worn with 
plain flannel coats and contrasting sweat- 
ers. 


COTTON 


Pongee Cloth 


Taffeta finish pongee cloth is being used 
more and more for smocks and house 
dresses. The gay, loud patterns and color- 
ings are popular for the former—broken 
checks and plaids with slanting lines of 
white drawn across at regular intervals— 
black checks and huge polka dots. The 
two or three-toned polka dot is used a 
great deal in this material. 


Rayons 


Rayon is in great demand by manufac- 
turers for domen’s dresses, both in the 
strictly sports types and in the dressmaker- 
type frocks. In the finer grades it has the 
effect of a tie-silk, and many of these ma- 
terials launder beautifully. 

The swatch shows a mushroom design in 
white, gray and pink on a black back- 


ground. A solid color rayon in maroon 
had much the effect of a pussy-willow 
crepe, one side crepe and dull, the other a 
satin finish. 


Miscellaneous Jottings 


Twills are coming in in dark shades. 
There are many thin percales in pale col- 
orings for underwear. Bush effect blobs 
are being used in many of the percales, 
print cloths and lawns. Persian designs are 
good in several different materials. Geo- 
metrics and conventional flowers patterns 
are more in demand than natural florals. 
Corded sheers are being made in fancy 
stripes, checks and geometics in dark and 
bright shades. Gray, black and yellow is 
a smart color combination. A new momie 
crepe has dots on a darkbackground and 
geometic figure with the effect of a flying 
bird in white scattered at intervals. Per- 
manent linen finish lawns will be shown 
for children’s dresses and underwear in 
many rich and pastel colors. 
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se of Sulfonated Oils in 
Textile Mills. 


By Raymond A. Pingree 
U. S. Finishing Company 


N the dyebath the sulfonated oil may serve three dis- 
| tinct purposes. It may act as a solvent or dispersing 

agent for the dyestuff. It may act as a penetrant, 
thus helping the color to get to the center of the fiber. 
The most important property of a sulfonated oil as it 
relates to the dyeing process, however, depends upon its 
colloidal properties in aqueous solution. ‘This property 
allows it to retard the rate of adsorption of dyestuff on 
the cloth. In performing this function it aids consider- 
ably in the production of bright, even shades, free from 
streaks, blotches and cloudiness. In the dyeing of so- 
called “mordant”’ colors, it is stated that sulfonated oils 
especially sulfonated castor oil, actually enter into chem- 
ical combination with the precipitated color producing 
brighter and faster shades. 


RESISTANT TO ELECTROLYTES 


The dyebath often contains moderate concentrations of 
electrolytes, such as sodium chloride, sodium sulfate, 
acetic acid, formic acid, etc. Dyeing oils consequently 
must be resistant to the effect of electrolytes of these 
types. They must also process the required colloidal 
properties in solution which will make them of value in 
the dyeing process. The mechanism of dyeing is not 
fully understood and little is known of the exact function 
of the sulfonated oil in this process, However, the effects 
of sulfonated oils in the dyebath are fully realized and it 
is known that certain types of oil are better adapted for 
this use than others. Again, it is not essential that dyeing 
oils be of good color, odor, or free from oxidizing tenden- 
cies. 

In the printing of designs on cotton or rayon cloth, the 
essentials of good work are: First that the color be in 
the proper state of solution or sub-division; second, that 
the color be so combined in the printing paste that it does 
not string or spread on the cloth as it leaves the engraved 
roller; third, that it wets the cloth quickly and completely 
and penetrates the fiber. The use of sulfonated oils helps 
to improve all three of these properties in a print paste. 
It serves in the first place to aid in the solution of dis- 
persion of the dyestuff itself, and in so doing goes a long 
way in helping to eliminate dye specks or streaks on the 
cloth. Certain oils, especially compounded oils, help to 
produce smoothness and uniformity in a print paste, re- 
sulting in a better running mixture with little tendency 
to string or dry out on the surface. In this respect the 
oil also acts as a lubricant between the doctor blade and 
the engraved roller, and prevents accumulation of dried 
scum between the two, with subsequent specks and streaks 
appearing on the printed cloth. The sulfonated oil also 
serves the purpose of a wetting agent and allows the color 
to wet and penetrate the cloth readily. This last result is 
obtained either by incorporating the sulfonated oil in the 
print paste or by treating the entire cloth with a solution 
of the oil and drying it in before printing. 


“Abstract of paper on 
Processing of Textiles,”’ 
Oll Chemists Society. 


“The Application of Soluble Oils in the 
presented at convention of American 


COMPOUNDED OILS 


Printing oils do not need to be especially stable, as they 
are generally incorporated in the print paste with gums 
and starches, and there is little possibility of separation. 
As previously stated, it is often of advantage to use com- 
pounded oils in printing. Other requirements for good 
printing oils are that they possess the desired surface ac- 
tive properties to insure efficient wetting and penetration 
of the fiber, and also that they be good dispersing agents 
for the dyestuffs with which they are used. Odor, color 
and tendency to oxidize are again of minor importance. 


VARIETY oF USED 


The following list will afford some idea of the variety 
of oils which are being used in dyeing and printing opera- 
tions. Dyeing Oils—1. Highly Sulfonated Castor Oil. 
2. Highly Sulfonated Olive Oil. 3. Penetrant Oils (con- 
sisting of solvent and an emsulsifier such as fulfonated 
oil, soap or Naphthene sulfonates). Printing Oils: 1. 
Sulfonated Castor Oil. 2. Sulfonated Red Oil. 3. Com- 
pounded Oils. 4. Penetrant Oils. 


The greatest outlet for sulfonated oils in the textile 
industry, is in the actual finishing of cloth. This is the 
last wet operation to which the cloth is subjected previous 
to its appearance on the market. Here are added to the 
cloth substances which enhance its appearance and feel, 
thereby increasing its “salability.’”’ Sulfonated oils or 
emulsified oils and waxes used for finishing are usually 
termed “softeners,” although they are not always added 
to the cloth to impart that property. Softeners play a 
major role in the finishing process because, by their use, 
the finished appearance of a fabric may be varied be- 
tween wide limits. The desired finish depends upon the 
type of cloth and the use for which the cloth is intended. 
Some fabrics require a maximum stiffness, others require 
softness, others a “thinness,” “smoothness,” “fullness,” 
“body,” “gloviness,” and so on. Such terms as these 
are more or less qualitative in their evaluation. Never- 
theless, they are recognized and accepted by the finisher 
and the converter and represent the specifications which 
the finished cloth must meet. 


DIFFERENT IYPES OF FINISHES 


So many different types of finishes are produced that 
the finisher finds it necessary to have quite a varied 
supply of finishing materials at his disposal. A sulfo- 
nated oil does not always exhibit the same finishing 
properties in all mixtures or on all fabrics. For instance, 
an oil may be used to produce a very shoft finish on a 
certain type of cotton cloth. Another piece of similar 
cloth requires more weight or “body,’’ which may be 
obtained by the addition of starches or dextrines. — It 
will often be found that the oil used to produce softness 
in the first case will have very little softening effect in 
the second case, where it has to lubricate and soften not 
only the cloth but also the starch or dextrine film. Again, 

(Continued on Page 23) 
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Recommended Commercial Standard 


For Testing and Reporting Woven 


Dress Fabrics 
As Adopted at General Conference, June, 1935 


l. Score 


1. This standard provides regular methods of testing 
and reporting dress fabrics with reference to breaking 
strength; color fastness to crocking (rubbing) and stain- 
ing, dry cleaning, dry pressing, laundering and light; 
perspiration; dry cleanability; launderability; shrinkage 
and slippage of dress fabrics. 

Il. PURPOSE 


2. The purposes are to provide standard methods of 
testing and reporting dress fabrics from the standpoint of 
serviceability for the guidance of testing laboratories in 
order to eliminate confusion resulting from a diversity of 
testing methods and to provide a uniform basis for re- 
porting results of tests. It is expected that comparability 
and reproducibility of test results will be attained thereby 
for the benefit of producers, distributors and users. 

lll. GENERAL REOUIREMENTS 


3. Sampling. Normally, tests will be conducted and 
reports issuued as representative only of the sample sub- 
mitted, without reference to the method of sampling or 
size of lot represented. When samples are to represent 
given lots, the method of sampling and sizes of the lots 
represented shall be as agreed upon between the client 
and the testing laboratory. 


4. Size of Sample. The sample selected from piece 
goods for test purposes shall be of sufficient size for the 
tests required. It is estimated that two square yards are 
required to make the complete tests prescribed herein. 

5. Kinds of Tests Required. Unless otherwise re- 
quired by the client, the testing laboratory will conduct 
and report on all tests covered herein, in accordance with 
the following procedure. 

IV. BREAKING STRENGTH 

6. Test Specimens. Five test specimens in the warp 
direction and five in the filling direction shall be cut in 
such a manner that no two specimens of each set contain 
the same yarn and that no specimen is taken near the 
selvage than one-tenth the width of the material. Each 
test specimen shall be four inches wide and not less than 
six inches long in the direction in which the strength is 
to be determined. 

7. Testing Machine. 

7a. A motor-driven pendulum machine or a constant 
rate-of-load machine shall be used. The jaws through 
which the load is applied shall move at a uniform rate of 
12+ 2 inches per minute. 

7b. The faces of the front members of the jaws shall 
measure one inch by one inch and the faces of the back 
members shall measure one inch in the direction of the 
application of the load and two inches or more perpen- 
dicular to the direction of the application of the load. 
The jaws shall have smooth flat faces with edges very 
slightly rounded to prevent cutting and they shall be 
pivoted to take the direction of the load force easily and 
smoothly. 
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7c. If a pendulum machine is used, it shall be of such 
capacity that when the specimen breaks, the angle be- 
tween the pendulum and the vertical is between 40 and 
45°. 

8. Procedure. 

8a. The test specimen shall be placed in a standard 
atmosphere of 65%-+-—2% relative humidity and 70 to 
80° F. temperature for at least four hours. In cases of 
dispute, tests shall be conducted on test specimens which 
are in equilibrium with the foregoing standard atmos- 
phere. Material shall be considered to be in equilibrium 
when it shows no progressive change in weight. 

8b. With the distance between the two pairs of jaws 
of the testing machine adjusted to three inches, the test 
specimen shall be placed symmetrically in the. jaws with 
the long dimension parallel to and the short direction at 
right angles to the direction of the application of the 
load. Caution should be exercised to see that the same 
yarns are clamped by the both pairs of jaws. If a speci- 
men slips in the jaws, breaks in the jaws, breaks at the 
edges of the jaws, or for any reason attributable to faulty 
operation, the results vary markedly from the average for 
the set, the result should be disregarded, another speci- 
men should be taken and the result of its break included 
in the average. 

8c. The breaking strength in the warp or filling direc- 
tion is the average of the loads required to break the five 
specimens cut in that direction. The breaking strength 
of the warp and filling are reported separately. 

V. Co tor FAsTNgess To CrockING (RuBBING) 

9. Test Specimen. The test specimen shall be at 
least 2 inches by 6 inches. 

10. Dry Cloth Test. The test specimen is rubbed 
with an unsized white cotton cloth. This cloth is placed 
over the index finger, and applying considerable pressure, 
the finger is passed ten times over a length of four inches 
on the specimen. 


11. Wet Cloth Test. The above test is repeated with 
an unsized white cotton cloth containing about 100% of 
its dry weight of water, but not dripping wet. 

VI. Cotor Fastness to Dry CLEANING 

(See Section XIT). 

VII. Cotor Fastness to Dry Pressinc 

12. Procedure. A specimen is pressed for ten seconds 
with a hot iron having a temperature between 275 and 
300°.* at the point, and allowed to rest for two hours. 
The specimen so pressed is compared with a piece of the 
fabric not pressed. 

VIII. Cotor FastNEss To LAUNDERING oF CoTTON AND 
Liner Dress FABRICS 

13. Test Specimens. Three specimens, each 2 inches 
by 4 inches, shall be taken for this test. Each of these 
three test specimens shall be sewed to a piece of unsized 
bleached cotton cloth of similar size. Each of the three 


1. Method to be added later. 
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{ test specimens shall be subjected to a different one of the 


three tests outlined below. 
14. Washing Machine. A Launder-Ometer or similar - PS rae 


machine in which one-pint preserve jars are held with | | 
their bases toward a horizontal shaft two inches from the Is lhea pst 
center of rotation and the shaft rotated at a speed of 40 pi nat 
to 45 revolutions per minute, shall be used. Provision al 
shall be made for maintaining the initial temperature of tho it may cost alittle tae 
the jars by rotating them in a water-bath which can be . ; 
heated. more in the beginni 

15. Test No. 1. Washing with aid of bleaching agent. * goles 7s 

15a. The specimen to be tested is placed in a one- | 
pint glass jar containing 100 c.c. of soda soap solution 
heated to 160° F. (17° C.), 1 c.c. of hypochlorite of 


ch q soda solution containing 1% of available chlorine, and 
e- q ten % inch rubber balls.“ The soap solution shall consist 
rd q of five grams of a good grade of 88% neutral chip soda 


soap, such as Ivory Flakes or Lux, and two grams of 58% 
soda ash per liter. The soap solutions are made up on 


rd q the basis of 88% soap, although an equivalent amount of 
to q soap having a higher or lower strength may be used. It 
of q is essential to know by chemical analysis the strength of 
“h the hypochlorite of soda solution used at time of using. 
The commercial product testing 10% of available chlo- 
m q rine, as sold for laundry use, is a convenient product for  HEDDLES- REEDS - FRAMES 
q this test. 
q 2—-Recommended commercial standard ae AND HARNESS ACCESSORIES 
st 15b. The jar is closed and placed in a Launder-Ome- Heddle My o. 
q ter or similar machine which is half-filled with water at a. : | PENNA 
q 160° F. (71° C.) The machine is operated for 15 min- Es, 
utes. The contents of the jar are emptied, and equal 
re q amount of fresh solution of soap, soda and hypochlorite, ATLANTA Gs VIDEN 
"a g at the same temperature, is added, and the above treat- 
- a ment repeated for another 15 minutes; the jar is again 
Hy 4 emptied and the specimen rinsed with 200 c.c. of water at 
wl 4 160° F. (71° C.) for 10 minutes. The jar is emptied 
q again and the specimen treated with 200 c.c. of water at 
d 7 80° F. (27° C.), containing .05% acetic acid. The jar : New 
4 is shaken by hand and then permitted to stand for 10 : 
. g minutes. The contents are emptied, given a final rinse Goodrich ) 
a q ery of cold water, hydro-extracted or wrung, | Triple Protected ) 
| q and dried by pressing with a flat-iron. = 
. q 16. Test No. 2, Washing without aid of bleaching Silvertowns 


, agent. ‘The test is conducted the same as Test No. 1 
t except that the hypochlorite of soda is omitted and only 
; one soaping treatment of 30 minutes is given. ) 
4 i 17. Test No. 3. Washing with neutral soap. This 
4 } test is conducted according to the same. general procedure 


End Costly Road 
Delays and Breakdowns 


This new invention pos- 
itively checks 80% of 
remature failures in 

uck Tires. 80% of 
these failures occur in 
the sidewall—the “Fail- 
ure Zone.” 

Only Goodrich offers 
this 38-Way Sidewall 
Protection. 

1. Plyflex —- prevents | 
separation in the side- j 
wall, distributes stress- 


of Test No. 1, but is much milder than either Test No. 1 

or 2. The soap solution contains 1 gram of soap to the 

liter and no soda ash or chlorine. Rubber balls? are used. 

The temperature of the soaping treatment and the first : 

h q rinse is 105° F. (40.5° C.) 
rf [X. Cotor FastNess To LAUNDERING oF Dress Fas- 
q 3 RICS OTHER THAN COTTON AND LINEN | 

18. Test Specimens. Three specimens of the fabric ) 

measuring about 2 inches by 4 inches each shall be taken 


for the test. Similar size pieces of white silp crepe, pure : es, checks local weak- | 
ls 7 dye; white cotton fabric and white rayon fabric of similar , nesses. 
d q size shall be sewed respecfively to each specimen. | 2. Ply-Lock—positive pro- acniehed | 
19. Washing Machine. A Launder-Ometer or similar tection against short comets 
" a machine in which one pint preserve jars are held with 4 tearing loose above the ee Geotrim 
4 their bases toward a horizontal shaft 2 inches from the and flipper breaks. Cavalier ‘Truck Tires 
: 4 center of rotation and the shaft rotated at a speed of 40 8. 100% Full Floating —— 
a to 45 revolutions per minute, shall be used. Provision Cord. No chance for adjacent | 2?" " o 
shall be made for maintaining the initial temperature of cords to rub against each pak Tite for Rvery , 
by rotating them in a water-bath which can be § other and set up friction. 
eated. | Triple 
i Goodrich Silvertowns 
p witioas esh or new rubber balls may react with chlorine, thereby 
ating the results of the test. Such balls shall be washed in 


8. 
~ 


& Separate solution as outlined in a 1 
used for testing purposes. 
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he Proper ... RING 
RAVELER for every 
extile Need 


Under This Seal 


The Bowen Special Temper 
Round and Square Point 
Flat, Oval and Round Wire 


The Bowen Vertical Steel 
The Bowen Vertical Bronze 
The Bowen Patented Bevel Edge 
The Bowen Patented Vertical Offset 
The Bowen Patented Ne-Bow Vertical 


For 
Spinning and Twisting 


Cotton, Wool, Worsted, Silk, Rayon and As- 
bestos Yarns..... Universay Standard Ring 
Travelers ..... in all sizes and weights to 
meet every requirement ..... Order now. 


Write for Samples. 


U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
Amos M. Bowen, President and Treasurer 
Sales Representatives 


Wm. P. Vaughan 
P. O. Box 792 
Greenville, 8. C. 


T. L. Maynard Oliver B. Land 
P. O. Box 456 P. O. Box 158 
Belmont, N. C. Athens, Ga. 


A Traveler fer Every Fibre 
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20. Washing Procdure. Specimens prepared as in 
paragraph 39 are placed in a one-pint preserve jar to 
which is added 300 c.c. of a solution containing 0.5% of 
neutral soap in soft water heated to 100° F.4-—2” F. 
The jar is then covered, placed in the machine and ro- 
tated for 30 minutes. The machine is heated to maintain 
a constant temperature of 100° F.4-—2° F. The speci- 
mene are removed from the jar and rinsed in three 
changes of water at 100° F.4-—2° F., rolled in a dry 
towel or absorbent cotton cloth to remove excess moisture, 
spread on a padded ironing board: and pressed until dry 
with a warm flat-iron. The specimens are allowed to lie 
on a smooth horizontal surface for one hour at room tem- 
perature. 

21.. Color Fastness. The color of the washed speci- 
mens is compared with that of the original fabric and 
the white swatches examined for staining. The color 
fastness may be determined by a visual comparison with 
the fastness of the standard dyeings tested in the same 
way and preferably simultaneously. 

X. Cotor FAstNess To LIGHT 

22. Test Specimen. A specimen measuring 2'% inches 
by 3 inches is of satisfactory size. 

23. Apparatus. The apparatus for this test shall be a 
type F D A Fade-Ometer® or its equivalent. This appar- 
atus consists of a carbon arc enclosed in pyrex glass, oper- 
ated on a direct current of approximately 13 amperes or 
60-cycle alternating current of approximately 15 amperes, 
with 140 volts across the arc. The voltage of the power 
line’ to the apparatus is 208 to 250 volts. The distance 
from arc to sample is 10 inches. The air about the sam- 
ples during exposure is humidified and its temperature is 
automatically controlled. The temperature shall not ex- 
ceed 105” F. for this test. 

24. Procedure. 

24a. An area of the specimen measuring at least +4 
inches by 134 inches is exposed in the apparatus described 
above for a sufficient length of time to establish the fast- 
ness of the specimen relative to that of the standard dye- 
ings referred to in the next section. It is advisable to 
expose two areas, one for twice the time of exposure of 
the other and to expose the standards simultaneously and 
in the same way. After exposure, the specimen is allowed 
lie in the dark at room temperature for two hours. The 
amount of fading is then judged by comparing the ex- 
posed and adjacent unexposed areas of the specimen. 

24b. The color fastness is determined by a visual 
comparison of the fading of the specimen with that of 
the standard dyeings tested in the same apparatus and 
preferably simultaneously. 

XI. Cotor FASTNESS TO PERSPIRATION 

25. Test Specimen. Two specimens of the fabric 
measuring about 2 inches by 4 inches each shall be taken 
for the test. 

26. Reagents. 
lows: 


Two solutions are required as fol- 


Acid Solution 
10 grams of sodium chloride 
1 gram of lactic acid, USP 85% 
1 gram disodium orthophosphate anhydrous 
Make up to 1 liter with distilled water 
Alkaline Solution 
10 grams of sodium chloride 
4 grams of ammonium carbonate, USP 
1 gram of disodium orthophosphate anhydrous 
Make up to 1 liter with distilled water 
27. Procedure. 
(Continued on Page 34) 


3. Manufactured by the Atlas Electric Devices Co., Chicago, 
Il. 
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July Hose Shipments 
Show Increase 


Shipments of all types of hosiery from American mills 
during July of this year amounted to about 7,000,000 
dozen pairs as compared with less than 6,500,000 dozen 
pairs for the corresponding month of last year, according 
to the monthly statistical bulletin of the National Asso- 
ciation of Hosiery Manufacturers. Production for the 
month was 7,500,000 as compared with 6,670,000 dozen 
pairs a year ago. 

Shipments of full fashioned hosiery during the month 
were just under 2,000,000 dozen pairs, with shipments of 
women’s seamless hosiery at 621,000, men’s hosiery at 
2,350,000, children’s goods at 455,000 and other types at 
something less than 1,500,000 dozen pairs. Production 
of full fashioned was 2,250,000 dozen pairs with women’s 
seamless stockings at 672,000, men’s hosiery at 2,600,000, 
children’s goods at 470,000 and other classifications to- 
talling approximately 1,500,000 dozen pairs. 


7-MONTH SHIPMENTS HIGHER 


The July figures bring the total shipments for 1935 to 
date up to 59,700,000 dozen pairs as compared with 
59,370,000 dozen pairs for the first seven months of last 
year. Production for the first seven months of this year 
was 62,160,000 dozen pairs as compared with 62,023,000 
a year ago, 

Shipments for the seven months were divided among 
the various groups with full fashioned accounting for 
18,000,000 dozen pairs, women’s seamless just under 
6,000,000, men’s 18,000,000, children’s goods approxi- 
mately 5,000,000 and other classifications slightly over 
12,000,000 dozen pairs. 


Production was divided among them with full fashioned | 


accounting for nearly 20,000,000 dozen pairs, women’s 
seamless stockings for 6,000,000, men’s half hose for 
18,500,000, children’s goods 4,000,000 and other types 
13,500,000 dozen pairs. 

With production in excess of shipments, as is usually 
the case in July; there was an increase in month-end in- 
ventories as compared with the previous month. Total 
stocks on hand as of July 31st this year were 20,000,000 
dozen pairs as compared with 19,000,000 dozen pairs on 
July 31, 1934. It is recognized that during the three 
months that have elapsed since the passing of NRA, 
much buying has been withheld awaiting evidence as to 
whether costs and prices were likely to change materially. 
Chis situation will be necessarily offset between now and 
the holidays by increased buying, which it is expected 
will fully absorb any excess stocks which may have ac- 
cumulated during the past 90 days, the association 
States. 

Turnover of stocks for the 12 months ended July 31st 
was 5.6 times per year as compared with a rate of 5.9 
times during the previous corresponding period. A marked 
improvement is shown in the turnover rate for full fash- 
ioned hosiery, which was 7.1 for the 12 months ended 
last July as compared with 6.5 for the previous period. 
Seamless hosiery, on the other hand, turned over at the 
rate of 5.1 times as compared with-an earlier rate of 5.7. 

Incorporated in the bulletin is a chart showing the re- 
lationship between the prices of raw silk and the prices at 
which manufacturers have been selling their silk stock- 
ings. Where prices of raw silk declined, the price of 
Stockings followed the downward trend, while every ad- 
vance in the price of raw silk was followed either by an 
(Contimued on Page 22) 


THE SYMBOL OF 


SERVICE QUALITY 


The cotton and woolen mills who use Tuffer Card 
Clothing have at their command superior quality 
which sixty-nine years of scientific knowledge and 
manufacturing skill has produced. 

Correctly designed, made of best materials, manu- 
factured by processes handed down through genera- 
tions, Tuffer Card Clothing gives long, continuous 
service and uniform results. 

Tuffer Card Clothing has still another significance 
for boss carders. A thorough and comprehensive 
inspection system examines every point before the 
finished product leaves the factory. While every 
material used in making Tuffer Card Clothing is of 
unquestionable quality, the human element is most 
important. No other factor overshadows craftsman- 
ship in its contribution to Tuffer quality. Thus the 
high standards of Tuffer quality are maintained. 

If you have never used Tuffer Card Clothing in your 
card room, a trial order will convince you why so 
many mills prefer Tuffer quality and service. Write 
the nearest Howard Bros. office for quick and unfailing 
service. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY: WORCESTER, MASS. 
So. Plant: 244 Forsythe St., Atlante, Branch Offices: Philadelphia, Dallas, Washington 


Products: Fillets for Feed Rolls, Lickerins, Tumblers, Strippers, Workers, Doffers, 
Fancies, and Cylinders, Doffer Rings, Napper Clothing, Strickles, Emery Fillets, 
Burnisher Fillets, Top Flats Recovered and extra sets loaned, Lickerins and Garnett 
Cylinders from 4 to 30 inches and Metallic Card Breasts Rewired at Southern Plant. 
Midgley Patented Hand Stripping Cards end Inserted Eye and Regular Wire Heddles 
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The questions recently asked by “Card Troubles” and 
by “Anxious,” both of whom are seeking information on 
carding, are bringing in some very interesting answers. 
A number of letters discussing these questions were pub- 
lished last week, others are given below and still others 
are to appear next week. 


We take this opportunity of thanking readers who are 
taking part in the discussion and to invite others to give 
their opinions on the subjects now being discussed. Ad- 
ditional letters will be gladly received.—Eaitor. 


Editor: 


Here are some answers to the questions sent by “Card 
Troubles”: 

Q. When a doffer comb band has been broken for 
sometime, what makes the little balls come out in the 
web? 

Ans. The balls are caused by the cotton rolling up 
between the cylinder and doffer, as the doffer does not 
shed at the comb, and becomes loaded with stock. When 
this condition occurs the card should not be started until 
it is stripped. 

QO. Why does a soft place, usually on the edge of a 
cylinder, fill up with cotton sooner than the rest of the 
card? 


Ans. The soft place on a cylinder is more receptive 
to filling up, as it does not offer the same resistance to 
the stock, as the firm wire on the cylinder 


Q. Can a card actually manufacture some neps that 
worry us? 

Ans. Yes, a card with too much production on cot- 
ton, which is curly, such as some grades of 1%-inch sta- 
ple, will manufacture neps. Also dull clothing will pro- 
duce neps. 


Q. Has anyone who uses oil on the cotton noticed 
that the card cylinder fills up more quickly with the dust 
and fly that it keeps down? 

Ans. The dust and fly which oil keeps down do not 
fill up the card cylinder, but are taken out mostly at the 
grid bars and become fly waste. They are also removed 
by the flats. However, most of the reduction in dust and 
fly is caused by the great reduction in fibre breakage, as 
the oil not only lubricates the stock, but the wire as 
well. 


©. When using oiled cotton, do the little ends of seed 
and seed coats stay in the cylinder wire better or do they 
slip off onto the doffer more freely? 

Ans. On oiled cotton enough of the friction is re- 
moved for the seed and seed coats to drop them out of 
the grid bars and into the fly waste. Due to elimination 
of considerable friction the seeds do not have the affinity 
for the fibres. This is also true of leaf dirt and shale, 
which are more readily carded from the stock when it is 
lubricated. 


Editor: 
I submit the following answers to the questions asked 
by “Card Troubles”: 


QO. When a doffer comb band has been broken for 
some time, what makes the little balls that come out in 
the web? How are they formed? 


12 


Answers Questions Carding 


Ans. When the doffer comb band breaks and stock 
continues to be fed into the card, the doffer as well as 
both cylinders and flats become loaded. When this hap- 
pens the stock comes through in an uncarded condition 
and little “balls” are formed. 


QO. How long would the card continue to make them 
if it were not stripped? 

Ans. After replacing the doffer comb band, these balls 
would continue being made until the flats had made one 
complete revolution. 


©. Why does a soft place, usually on the edge of a 
cylinder, fill up with cotton sooner than the rest of the 
card? 

Ans. Soft wire will “lay back’ while grinding and 
therefore it is not sharp. The points of the wire, being 
dull, will not hold the stock and consequently will not 
deliver the stock to the doffer. 


Q. Can a card actually manufacture some of the neps 
that worry us? 


Ans. Neps are grown in the cotton and a card cannot 
manufacture them. The card is the process that is sup- 
posed to remove neps. Sometimes a small bunch of im- 
mature fibres are cut by the action of flats and cylinders 
then go on into the web and are liable to be mistaken for 
neps. 

©. Has anyone who uses oil on the cotton noticed 
that the card cylinder fills up more quickly with the dust 
and fly that it keeps down? 


Ans. It has been my experience that the cylinder of 
a card running oiled cotton, does fill up more rapidly with 
dust and fly than one not running oiled cotton. 


Q. When using oiled cotton, do the little ends of seed 
and seed coats stay in the cylinder wire better or do they 
slip off onto the doffer more freely. 


Ans. I have found that motes and trash from oiled 
cotton imbed themselves in the cylinder wire to a greater 
extent than regular cotton. After the cylinder becomes 
loaded these impurities are then passed to the doffer and 
then into the web. | P.W. 


Editor: 


When a card sliver is allowed to run back on a doffer 
until the teeth on the cylinder become full, the doffer 
becomes full also and the flats that-are in action fill up. 
The card becomes like a solid roller and can no longer 
card, hence, the smal! rolls of cotton are formed by the 
cylinder running at a greater speed than the doffer and 
flats. As to how long these balls come out in the web, 
the writer will say indefinitely, as the flats will not clean 
a full cylinder or doffer. The thing to do is to get the 
card stripped before running it at all and then run twenty 
minutes without feeding the card to let flat become 
clean. 


Soft places on card clothing are generally caused by oil 
getting on the clothing and cotton and dust have a ten- 
dency to stick to oil. Another reason is that a soft place 
cannot be set to as close setting as tight clothing, so the 
doffer would have to be off to take care of the inferior 
clothing, hence, the cotton is not taken off the cylinder 
properly. 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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A ball bearing fills mechanical needs effi- 
ciently, because it is WELL ROUNDED. 
Franklin Process Custom Yarn Dyeing satis- 
fies the needs of manufacturers of yarn dyed 
fabrics for the same reason. Our staff includes 
not JUST good craftsmen, but also GOOD 
MERCHANDISERS. 

To be specific, we have the organization, 
knowledge, experience and reputation to fur- 
nish colors BEST SUITED to the particular re- 
quirements, — colors with sufficient fastness, 
levelness and penetration, delivered on time 


and AT A PRICE that will permit fabric sales 


ESTABLISHED 
i910 | 
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Custom Yarn Dyeing 
Natural Yarns 
Colored Yarns 
Glazed Yarns 

Dyeing and 

Processing Machines 


When you pay for colors of 
KNOWN fastness, advertise the 
fact. Use the Franklin Process 
Fast Coler Label. Ask us about it. 


WE OFFER MANUFACTURERS OF YARN DYED FABRICS 


WELL ROUNDED 


in satisfactory volume, other factors being 
equal. Furthermore the quality of Franklin 
Process Colors is so widely recognized that, 
if identified, they will help sell your merchan- 
dise. 

The manufacturing and merchandising knowl- 
edge that makes this possible has been ac- 
quired only by years of incessant research, 
experimentation and contact with the trade. 
Real achievement is always born of experience. 
So if you want the best in yarn dyeing service, 
look to 


FRANKLIN PROCESS 


PROVIDENCE « PHILADELPHIA e GREENVILLE e CHATTANOOGA e N. Y, REPRESENTATIVE, 40 WORTH ST. 
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Personal News 


B. D. Snow, formerly overseer of spinning at the 
Stonewall Cotton Mills, Stonewall, Miss., is now designer 
for the Callaway Mills, Manchester, Ga. 


M. W. Boggs has accepted the position of second hand 
in weaving No. § at the Georgia-Kincaid Mills, Griffin, 


Ga. 


Leroy Hiller has resigned as superintendent of the 
Lowell Bleachery South, Plant No. 2 (dye plant), Grif- 
fin, Ga. 


W. L. (Bill) Dolan has resigned as overseer of dyeing 
at the dye plant of the Lowell Bleachery South No. 2, 
Griffin, Ga. 


Luther Brooks has resigned as second hand in weaving 
No. 5 at the Georgia-Kincaid Mills, Griffin, Ga., and has 
accepted a position as salesman for Harris Manufacturing 
Company, Atlanta, makers of reeds and slasher combs. 


Fred L. Holiday has resigned as overseer of finishing at 
the State of Alabama Cotton Mills at Speigner, Ala., to 
become overseer of napping and finishing at the Bradford 
Mills, Prattville, Ala. 


Charles H. Ross, formerly with the Ranlo Manufactur- 
ing Company, Ranlo, N. C., but later with the Burlington 
Mills, Burlington, N. C., has been appointed production 
manager for the Valdese Weaving Company, Valdese, N. 
C. This mill was recently purchased by the Shuford 
Mills, of Hickory. It was formerly the Waldensian Weav- 
ers, Inc. 


H. R. Hart, who has been general superintendent of 
the Langley, Aiken and Seminole Mills, in Langley, Aiken 
and Clearwater, S. C., is being transferred to serve with 
some of the Northern plants of the company. He has 
been actively identified with the work of the Southern 
Textile Association and is a member of the Board of Gov- 
ernors. 


Iselin On Merchants’ Board 


At a meeting of the board of directors of the Associa- 
tion of Cotton Textile Merchants of New York, Oliver 
H. Iselin, of Iselin-Jefferson Company, was elected to 
the vacancy caused by the resignation of John C. Borden. 

The following elections to membership were confirmed: 
Carolina Cotton & Woolen Mills as of July Ist; Kendall 
Mills as of August Ist. 


Master Mechanics’ Meeting 


The large number of Master Mechanics who are ex- 
pected to attend the meeting of the Master Mechanics’ 
Division of the Southern Textile Association on Friday 
morning, will be guests at a lunch immediately following 
the meeting. The lunch is to be tendered by a group of 


textile men in Gastonia and promises to be a very enjoy- 
able affair. 


The meeting will begin at 10 a. m. and will be conduct- 
ed by L. W. Misenheimer, chairman of the Division. 


Technical subjects of interest to the members will be dis- 
cussed. 
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Mill Men Worth Knowing 


A series of pictures taken at random by representatives 
of the Textile Bulletin. 


Group of Executives and Overseers of Osage Mig. Co., 
Bessemer City, N. C. 


Front Row, Left to Right—T. N. Reeves, Carding and 
Spinning; C. W. Whitley, Weaver; J. L. Grant, Cloth 
Room: L. B. Russell, Master Mechanic, and W. H. Whit- 
ley, overseer night weaving. 


Back Row, Left to Right—-S. A. Burts, Vice-President 
and Treasurer; M. C. Mauney, Secretary; Mrs. M. B. 
Pearson, Bookkeeper and Stenographer, and A. F. Briggs, 
Superintendent. 


Textile Club Meet 


Greenville, S. C.—The first fall meeting of the Green- 
ville Textile Club will be held Friday night at 7 o'clock 
in the Parker High School Cafeteria, according to an- 
nouncement by Loui Greet, secretary. The principal ad- 
dress will be delivered by Dr. R. F. Morris, pastor of the 
Buncombe Street Methodist Church. 


Cotton Consumption Shows August Drop 


Washington.—Cotton consumption for August totalled 
408,410 bales, the Bureal of Census reports. 

This compared with 421,451 for August a year ago. 
Cotton consumption for the year ended July 3lst was 
5,359,838, compared with 5,700,253 for the same period 
the year before. 


Stocks of cotton on hand August 31st in consuming 
establishments amounted to 644,926 bales, compared with 
1,076,982 a year ago. In public storage and at compresses 
the report showed 5,892,836 bales, compared with 5,823,- 
929 a year ago. 


Cotton spindles active during August amounted to 22,- 
046,652, compared with 24,181,776 last year at the same 
time. 


Consumption in cotton growing States was 342,935 
bales, compared with 336,487 in August last year. New 
England States consumed 52,505, compared with 72,742 
a year ago. All other States consumed 12,970, compared 
with last year’s consumption of 12,222. 

Included in the consumption figures were 4,700 bales 
of Egyptian cotton, compared with 7,871 a year ago. 
Other foreign cotton amounted to 3,894 bales, compared 
with 2,975. in August, 1934. 
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American-Egyptian cotton amounted to 1,957 bales, | 
compared with 882 a year ago. 

Consumption of linters was 57,866 bales, compared 
with 61,808 a year ago. 

Exports of domestic cotton during August amounted to 
41.474 bales to the United Kingdom, 34,052 to France, 
22,990 to Italy, 28,275 to Germany, 4,876 to Spain, 7,540 
to Belgium, 31,137 to all other European countries, 57,- 
220 to Japan, 10,882 to Canada, and 3,038 to all other 
countries. 


Cotton Output Cut By Small Supplies 


The total distribution of cotton by the United States 
during August, in the form of domestic consumption, plus 
exports, was 632,000 bales, compared with 684,000 in the 
same month last year and 1,134,000 two years ago, ac- 
cording to the New York Cotton Exchange Service. The 
total stock of cotton in this country at the end of August, 
including the unpicked portion of the crop, was 17,733, 
000 bales, compared with 16,452,000 on the correspond- 
ing date last year and 19,546,000 two years ago. 

“With mills of the United States only gradually in- 
creasing their operations from a heavily curtailed basis, 
and with the export movement restricted by the small 
supply of ‘free’ cotton in this country and by the lateness 
of the movement of the new crop, the total distribution 
of cotton by this country, i. e., domestic consumption plus 
exports, was very small in August,” says the Exchange 
Service. “It aggregated only 632,000 bales, compared 
with 684,000 bales in August last year and 1,134,000 in 
August two years ago. On the basis of our estimate, do- 
mestic consumption during August was about the same 
as last year, at 418,000 bales, compared with 421,000, but 
two years ago it was 589,000 bales. Exports aggregated 
only 214,000 bales this August, as against 263,000 bales 
in August last year and 545,000 two years ago. 


‘While the distribution figures for August thus make 
an unfavorable showing, there are reasons to believe that 
the figures for later months will present more favorable 
comparisons with those for last season. Domestic mills 
normally increase their machinery activity in the fall, 
and their large sales of goods last month suggest that the 
increase this fall will be pronounced, entailing a substan- 
tial increase in consumption of the raw material. The 
export movement is expected to expand as the supply of 
‘free’ cotton becomes larger with the harvesting of the 
new crop. Foreign markets report that buyers have been 
awaiting an easing of the basis, which they expected to 
come about as the trade emerged from the tight spot sit- 
uation on old crop cotton. 


_ “Realignment of prices for future deliveries on domes- 
tic and foreign futures exchanges, with the more distant 
deliveries now commanding premiums instead of selling 
at discounts, versus nearby deliveries, has laid the ground 


for larger forward buying of American cotton in world 
markets,”’ 


New Publication on Condor V-Belt 
Construction 


The Manhattan Rubber Manufacturing Division, Pas- 
saic, N. J., has just issued a new bulletin No. 6840 de- 
scribing and explaining the details of the construction of 
Condor V-belts. Numerous diagrams illustrate the valua- 
ble technical data which is of interest to all users of V- 
belts and makes clear the reasons for the long service life 


oo operating efficiency claimed for this Manhattan prod- 
uct. 
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Keep the “Fire Bug” away from 


your business property 


f 


When fire ends with terrific losses 
to property and damage to equip- 
ment, the underlying cause is, quite 
often. the work of a fire bug, tres- 
passer or vandal who has no busi- 
ness on your property 

Stewart Chain Link Wire Fences 
protection against such fire 
losses The cost of fence is but a 
emall fraction of the protective 
value it affords. 


insure 


Write for address of Stewart Sales and Erection 
Office nearest you Get the “actual sample demon- 
stration of Stewart construction superiorities 

“The World’s Greatest Fence Builders 
Since 1886 


Agents wanted in unallotted territories 


108 Stewart Block 


The STEWART IRON WORKS CO., Inc. 


Cincinnati, O. 


OO 00000: 


123 GEORGIA AVE. 


TERRACE APTS. 


SOLUOL 
CORPORATION 


.. OILS .. WAXES .. SIZINGS .. 
.. SPECIAL FINISHES .. 


.. FOR THE TEXTILE TRADES... 


Specializing 


in 
MATERIALS AND PROCESSES 


for 


SILK, RAYON, AND FINE COTTONS 


Seuthers Representative, 


EUGENE J. ADAMS 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


ANDERSON, ©. 
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Investigate Textile Prices 


The textile industry is again to be investigated by a 
Federal Government agency, according to reports from 
Washington. The latest investigation proposed will delve 
into the price structure, with a view of determining, 
among other things, whether the spread between the cost 
at the factory and that paid by the consumer might be 
reduced. 


The coming investigation is to be directed by Walton 
H. Hamilton. Mr. Hamilton is the President’s advisor 
on consumer problems. He makes the following state- 
ment: 


“The projected researches, though probably unable to 
be started for four or five weeks, will inquire into condi- 
tions which affects the quality and retail price of textiles 
from every angle. They will dig into the efficiency of 
production methods now in use. If our production tech- 
niques indicate a large production and low cost, what 
stands in the way of a wider consumption and what rem- 
edy can be found for it, is the gist of our question. We 
will inguire into the effect of comparatively recent 
changes in methods of production; into the possibility 
that the spread between cost at the factory and price paid 
by the consumer might be reduced; into the possibility 
that new markets may be found for certain types of tex- 
tiles. Where findings indicate a change, we will, accord- 
ing to the instructions incorporated in the executive order 
creating this agency, suggest ways and means of produc- 
ing at a lower cost and reducing the spread between cost 
and retail price. 


“If, by suggesting devices for lowering retail costs at 
any point in the process, cost to the consumer can be 
decreased significantly, it will mean that a part of the 
buyer’s income will be freed to enter the market for other 
goods, possibly other textiles, and that fact, of course, 
will be reflected in increased activity in manufacturing 
centers as well as in a higher standar dof living for the 
centers as well as in a higher standard of living for the 
mary interest. 


ConsuMERS’ VIEW 


“There are, incidentally, several other studies in Wash- 
ington dealing with textiles very capably from other 
points of view; the proposed studies will emphasize the 
consumer’s point of view, but will doubtless lean heavily 
on their good work for facts dealing with the industry. 
And there is a study going forward in the International 
Labor office in Geneva which may offer constructive sug- 
gestions to the American textile industry. 


“The researchers propose that the study of textile 
prices and price determining factors should, in point of 
fact, be four separate studies, namely, cotton, silk, rayon, 
and wool, giving minute attention to the individual prob- 
lems of production and sales in each. We stress the fact 
that there can be no panacea amid the complexities of 
the modern industrial world, that problems of every in- 
dustry are distinct; that suggestions for meeting those 
problems must be deigned to meet the needs of the indi- 
vidual industry.” 


You can get it /MMEDIATELY! 


WHEN YOU NEED 


WORKING CAPITAL 


Upon shipment of your merchandise— 


We will buy your accounts receivable. Your customers will not be notified. You pass your own 


credits—sell to whom you please; and sell us part or all of your accounts as you see fit. 


MR. C. R. TAYLOR, located at Charlotte: 1414 Johnston Building 


will gladly, and without obligation, give you complete details. Or, if you prefer, write direct— 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


COMMERCIAL BANKERS Headquarters BALTIMORE 
CONSOLIDATED CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $44,000,000 
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A Recent 


survey of southern 
mills shows about 


2 14,000 looms A 


supplied with warps 
handled through im- 
proved spooling or 


winding systems... 


Of this Total... 
Re 160,000 looms, 


oo OF 74.8 per cent 


are using warps from 


dw 


and 


Member of 


Audit Bureau of Circulations and Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
Published Every Thursday By 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Offices: 118 West Fourth Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


Juntus M. 


SUBSCRIPTION 


anaging Editor 
Business Manager 


One year, payable in advance 
Other Countries in Postal Union. _.. 400 
Single Copies 10 


Contributions on subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture 
and distribution, are requested. Contributed articles do not neces- 
sarily reflect the opinion of the publishers. Items pertaining to 
new mills, extensions, etc., are solicited. 


Painting The Picture 


ae before the Rotary Club of Chester, 
S. C., last week, W. P. Jacobs, acting presi- 
dent of Presbyterian College and secretary of 
the Cotton Manufacturers of South Carolina, is 
quoted as saying: 

It is a damnable condition when a lawless handful can 
by force and intimidation prevent the peaceful labors of 
the overwhelming majority. The most serious defect of 
our present labor unrest, however, is in the fact that most 
of the leadership and ill-advised stubbornness of the 
minority is from paid racketeers from a distance. Our 
State is being overrun by paid distributors of all creeds, 
convictions and nationalities, who are striking at the very 
vitals of our democracy. Encouraged by Washington, 
financed by the demagogues, the idealistic fools, and by 
Soviet Russia, they are stirring up strife, encouraging 
hatred, teaching lawlessness and endeavoring to break 
down all the sacred fundamentals which are our dearest 
possessions. The irony of it all is that they are permeat- 
ing our institutions of learning with a poison which is 
deadly. When I think of the new sociology of our so- 
called great universities, particularly of the North, I 
thank God again for our struggling little church colleges 
which are founded upon the bed rock of fundamentalism 
and I’m proud to be able to stand before you today as the 
temporary leader of one solid little college which would 
rather produce a Christian than a genius, would rather 
turn out one old mossed back conservative, but construc- 
tive citizen, than to produce all the warped through bril- 
liant exponents of the new sociology. 


It is useless for us to say that we concur in the 
opinions expressed by Mr. Jacobs. 


He has pointed out a situation that we have 
been calling attention to for a long time. We 
believe that more and more people are becoming 
convinced that the determined efforts of the 
radicals to mould opinion of college students is a 
real danger to the country. 
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Operations Under NRA 


A NEWSPAPER dispatch from Biddeford, Me., 
says. 

The Pepperell Manufacturing Company reported today 
a net loss of $438,062.92 for the year ended June 30th 
last, despite the largest volume of net sales in its 83 years 
existence. 

Russell H. Leonard, president and treasurer of the com- 
pany, said in his annual report as treasurer that the Na- 
tional. Recovery Act increased production and the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act increased the cost of producing 
cotton goods. 

“The major difficulty of the cotton textile industry and 
the primary cause of its losses,’’ Leonard said, “is over- 
production, even though consumption of cotton textiles 
in the aggregate has not been far below normal. 

“This economic principle was, in fact, at work in our 
industry for some years, but the NRA upset the working 
of this principle and facilitated, indeed encouraged, in- 
creased production. Paradoxically, shortening the week 
running time to 40 hours expanded the output. Because 
the overhead costs of a mill on one shift of only 40 hours 
weekly operation became increasingly burdensome, mills 
running one shift per week were forced to increase to 
two shifts.” 


The Brain Trusters who conceived the idea of 
the 40-hour week and predicted that it would 
bring prosperity to the cotton textile industry 
have seen their theories disproved, but it is “no 
skin off their backs.”’ 

Those who are not still upon the Government 
payroll are back in their former class room as 
they kept a string upon their former jobs. 


Norman Thomas issues Statement 


ORMAN THOMAS, leader of the Socialist 

Party and their candidate for President of 
the United States, has issued a statement which 
Says in part: 

A group of alleged Socialists in Burlington have broken 
away from the Socialist paprty and have incorporated 
themseleves under some state law. I am informed that 
they claim to advocate the type of Socialism which I 
favor. Nothing could be further from the truth. The 
immediate occasion of their break with the Socialist party 
seems to be the extreme length to which they have gone 
to sabotage the defense of certain labor men ,convicted in 
the Burlington dynamiting case, whoch are now appealing 
from that conviction. 

They are not Socialists but traitors to the Socialist or- 
ganization and to the Socialist cause. 

The row at Burlington, N. C., over the convic- 
tion of eight men for dynamiting a cotton mill, 
was the result of an agitation promoted by pro- 
fessors at the University of North Carolina and 
certain other persons connected with that insti- 
tution. 


We stated several times that it was a com- 


munistic movement and now Norman Thomas 
makes the same statement. 


¢ 
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The group at the University of North Caro- 
lina would, we believe, like to see dynamite 
dropped on every cotton mill in North Carolina, 
and the fact that Anderson and others at Bur- 
lington, N. C., had attempted to do the job for 
one mill, placed them in great favor with the 
radical professors. 


The Teachers’ Oath 


h E> following is a copy of the first oath of al-. 


legiance signed by a teacher under the new 
law as enacted in Massachusetts: 


Oath of Allegiance 


I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will support the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and the Constitution af the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, and that I will faithfully discharge the duties of 


the position of Master s A ssiSiani. 

in _Peinee. Sehcool 
(Destgnetion of school. “\metitetios 


allege. watversity 


according to the best of my ability "By 


Sworn te before me this 77 of 
(ten Orem See) 


Judges, registers of deeds, clerk of courts and 
other public officials are required to take an 
oath of allegiance and we have never heard any 
good reason why teachers, who are also public 
officials and draw their salaries from public 
funds, should not take such an oath. 


If such a law were enacted in North Carolina 
about 90 per cent of the professors at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina would sign same with- 
out objection, but it would go awfully hard with 
a small per cent, in fact, it is our opinion that 


only by perjury could some of them hold their 
jobs. 


Letter of Appreciation 


B Byes letter published below is received with 
genuine appreciation. It comes from Clar- 
ence E. Mason, who has been in the yarn busi- 
ness for 35 years and who is widely known by 
Southern mill men. He is now in New York, 
where he is interested in a new company, “Ne- 
cessities, Inc.” Writing to David Clark he says: 
This new business I recently organized may require all 
my time, if so, after over thirty-five years identification 
with the Southern textile industry I may drop out! Until 
on a decision continue to send along my Textile Bul- 
I am familiar with all textile publications and consider 
yours the best published. In looking back across the 
years I recall your editorials regarding textile reforms and 
otherwise, have almost invariably been correct. Many 
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times you have been fearless in your denunciations and 
stand for needed reformations. This attitude doubtless 
has made you a few enemies but it also has increased the 
number of your friends and although many “brickbats’’ 
may have been tossed in your direction I feel sure these 
have been sandwiched in between with many “bouquets’’ 
of sincere appreciation. Southern spinners particularly, 
and the textile industry generally, are under great obli- 
gations to you for the splendid service you have rendered. 
Even though I should withdraw from the textile industry 
it’s very probable I will continue to be a reader of the 
Bulletin. I believe I would feel “lost” without it. 


Technical Meetings 


HE Fall series of technical meetings conduct- 

ed by various divisions of the Southern Tex- 
tile Association will open with the meeting of the 
Master Mechanics’ Division in Gastonia on Fri- 
day. 

The schedule for the meetings of the other 
divisions is now being worked out and they will 
be held at various points during the Fall months. 

Practically every subject that is important in 
the operation of all departments of the mill will 
be discussed in these meetings. They will com- 
bine to form a very important contribution of 
practical information on operating problems. 
The value of these discussions, both to the indi- 
vidual members and to the mills, can hardly be 
estimated. 


Fortunately the number of mill owners who 
appreciate and support the work of the Associa- 
tion is growing from year to year. We hope that 
the Fall meetings will meet with increased en- 
couragement from mill executives who have hith- 
erto failed to recognize the value of the Associa- 
tion’s work. 


Alabama Kills Child Labor 


Amendment 


W note the following newspaper dispatch 
from Montgomery, Ala.: 

Montgomery, Ala., Sept. 6.—-Without a dissenting vote, 
the Alabama Senate’s Rules Committee today killed, by 


indefinite postponement, a resolution ratifying the Child 
Labor Amendment to the Federal Constitution. 


The Alabama Legislature was the last of the 
Southern Legislatures to consider the proposed 
Federal Child Labor Amendment during 1935 


and it took similar action to that of all of the 
others. 


Many years will pass before the States agree 
to surrender to the U. S. Department of Labor, 
control over the activities of all persons under 
18 years of age. 


Devereaux, Mary 


THE PICKER WITH THE LIFE 


because the 


LIFE SAVER I HOLE 
the shock .... 


The shape of the shuttle point hole shouldn’t be left to chance. 
50 Type Pickers alone have the hole already cut by machines 
(patented) to the shape that will distribute the blow to all parts 
of the picker—so they last longer. 

The Life Saver hole is balanced perfectly between the rivets— 
it’s the right depth to bring the force down inside where it can’t 
break the shell. And it allows a rocking motion which eases the 


work of the picker. 
_Kasiest to Put On 


Loom fixers prefer the 50 Type Picker 
because it is trimmed to fit the loom— 
the hole is already cut. No danger ol 
knife slippage. Driving it on the stick 
to the proper level is all there is to do. 

50 Type Pickers are made of leather 
produced primarily for picker use. They 
are processed from selected cuts, so the 
strength of the leather is uniform. 


With Tele- 


graphic Speed 


Order 50 Type Pickers 
from the Graton & Knight 
distributor nearest you. 


Your local Western Union 
office will give you his 
name and ‘phone number 
without charge. 


talon + Knights 
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(C) TYPE 
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THE GRATON & ENIGHT Co. BZ 
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Mill News Items 


Macon, Ga.—-Uxbridge Worsted Company are install- 
ing Abbott circulating spindle winding at their Macon 
plant. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—The Carolina Handkerchief Com- 
pany has been incorporated here by M. C. McDonald, M. 
C. McDonald, Jr., and J. R. McInnis. It is understood 
the company will establish a plant to manufacture hand- 
kerchiefs. 


Concorp, N. C.—In contrast to last September, when 
several of them were closed entirely and others were 
forced to curtail because of the general textile strike, Ca- 


' barrus cotton mills are operating on a more nearly normal 


of the Shuford Mills as an incorporated concern, 


basis this month than they have at any time within the 
past several years. 


Yazoo Crry, Miss.—After being closed down since 
July, the Cotton Mill Products Companiy of this city has 
begun operations again. One hundred men went back to 
work as the mill resumed operations. Sateen and cheese 
cloth are being woven by the plant. 


Hickory, N. C.—It was announced by A. Alex Shu- 
ford of the Shuford Mills that Charles H. Ross has been 
named production manager of the Valdese Weaving Com- 
pany. The Valdese Company was recently purchased by 
the Shuford Mills organization. 


Hickory, N. C.—This year is the golden anniversary 
but 
some five years before articles of incorporation were filed 
in 1885, the first mill had been built near Granite Falls, 
N. C., and a partnership formed by the late N. H. Gwyn 


and A. A. Shuford. 


Mr. Grigap, N. C.—New machinery has been install- 
ed in the old hosiery mill plant here, and the Dixie Hos- 
iery Mill will soon begin full-time operation under the 
management of J. A. Almond, who has recently moved 
from Statesville to Mt. Gilead. Already some of the 
machinery has been tested out and some men’s socks 
finished. 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—Slater Manufacturing Company, 
near Greenville, which now has a majority of its machin- 
ery for rayon production, is offering for sale more ma- 
chinery of the plant, and it was understood in textile cir- 
cles that the mill would install machinery in its place for 
rayon work. 

Officials of the mill declined to affirm or deny the report 
that the mill would operate exclusively on rayon. There 
had been reports that machinery from the plant in New 
England would be moved here. 


Denton, N. C.—Organization of the Thornton Knit- 
ting Company has been completed here and as soon as 
machinery is installed operations will be started for the 
manufacture of men’s fancy hose about October Ist, it is 
learned from J. E. Wilkins, one of the incorporators and 
an officer of the business. 

Forty knitting machines will be installed in the next 
few weeks in a portion of the Rogers Hosiery Mill leased 
by the new firm for use as its manufacturing unit. 5S. W. 
Burton, of Thomasville, is secretary-treasurer of the new 


firm, 
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Mill News Items 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—Conestee Mill, which closed down 
several weeks ago for an indefinite period, bringing about 
a demand for relief from Greenville County, has resumed 
operations on a partial scale, it was made known here. 


SoutH Boston, Va.—aAllen J. Saville, Inc., Electric 

Building, Richmond, has been awarded the contract for 
construction of the plant building here for the South 

Boston Factory Corporation, ribbon manufacturer. Bry- 

an & Terhune, 2 Rector street, New York City, are the 

7 engineers for the project. 


DurHam, N. H. Ruffin, secretary and assistant 
q treasurer of the Erwin Cotton Mills, announced that the 
: construction of a second story to the bleachery in West 
Durham has been launched. This will not increase the 
factory’s production and will not cause an increase in 
employment, Mr. Ruffin said. Mr. Ruffin stated that the 
addition has been brought about through the growing 
complication of manufacturing and packing sheets and 
pillow cases. The addition will cost around $25,000, and 
when completed will provide about 20,000 additional 
square feet to the present one-story structure. The pro- 
ject will be completed in about 90 days. 


Macon, Ga.—After spending several thousand dollars 
in remodeling and installing new machinery and equip- 
ment, Macon Textiles has begun operating its yarn mill 
here. The plant, formerly owned by the Adams-Swirles 
Company, was purchased by the new concern several 
months ago. 

Don W. Barnes, who is in charge of the mill, said that 
most of its output would be shipped to Cedartown Tex- 
tiles, Inc., at Cedartown, Ga., which is under the same 
management as the new business here. Any surplus will 
be shipped to mills in New England. 

Thus far, white yarns only have been produced by the 
mill, but after completion of a waste disposal system 
about October Ist, it will begin turning out colored yarns. 
Practically all of the company’s 46 tenant houses already 
are occupied by families of workers or prospective work- 
ers, Mr. Barnes said. 


New Draper Plant At Spartanburg 


Draper Corporation will start up the former plant of 
Standard Looms, Inc., at Spartanburg, S. C., the latter 
part of September to manufacture a selected list of loom 
repair parts for its Southern warehouses. 

The plant was recently used for the production of parts 
for Draper looms by Standard Looms, Inc., and its suc- 
cessors. After purchasing the plant Draper Corporation, 
seeking to salvage what was possible of the large stock of 
patterns and castings on hand, had a corps of men from 
Hopedale check patterns and casting with blueprints of 
the parts as originally sent out on the looms. This exam- 
ination showed so many vital variations from the com- 
pany’s Hopedale standards that they found it necessary 
to scrap all the patterns and castings on hand. 

All parts made at this plant hereafter will be just like 
those made in Hopedale—from the original drawings, fin- 
ished by machines and jigs that are duplicates of those at 
Hopedale, and with the same high quality of material 
and workmanship. 

With the added facilities of this plant Draper service on 
loom repair parts will be better than ever from the two 
Southern warehouses at Atlanta and Spartanburg. 
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THE | 
DAVID BROWN 
COMPANY 
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TOUGH! | 


yet flexible in Service 


—That, briefly, is the story of 


Kromotan 
Leather Belting 


e Its high tensile strength and friction- 
grip permit loose running belts. 


| @ Its remarkable flexibility gives a vice- 
like grip on the pulleys that transmits 
| more power than other types of flat 


belting. 


Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
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July Hose Shipments Show Increase 
(Continued from Page 11) 


advance in the price of stockings, or (in the cases of 
minor advance) by a checking of the downward trend in 
stocking prices. 

Another interesting feature of this chart is the revela- 
tion that since the summer of 1933 when codes first came 
into effect, there has been a wider gap between the cost of 
silk and the price of the finished product. This reflects 
the increased labor cost produced by the code, which in- 
crease has been maintained by the manufacturers since 
the passing of NRA through the retention of the labor 
standards built up during that era. From this chart, the 
bulletin draws the inference, now being borne out by fact, 
that prices of silk hosiery cannot avoid being higher this 
fall than they were during the summer because of the 
marked increase in the cost of raw silk that has developed 
over the past three months. 


Japan to Restrict Textile Shipments Here 


Washington—A ‘“gentleman’s’” agreement has been 
concluded between this country and Japan whereby Jap- 
anese bleached textile cloth shipments will be restricted 
by that country, Administration officials admitted pri- 
vately. No official announcement will be made on the 
agreement and the figure to which the Japanese have 
agreed to limit their imports into this country will not be 
disclosed, officials said. 


Imports of bleached cotton cloth into the United States 
from Japan remained well below 1,000,000 square yards 
annually until 1934 when they jumped to over 6,000,000 
square yards, according to figures compiled by the De- 
partment of Commerce. For the first seven months of 
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1935, imports of bleached cloth from Japan have reached 
the unprecedented figure of 18,890,553 square yards, the 
largest shipments having arrived during February, March, 
April and May. For July shipments were the lowest for 
any month this year, amounting to 1,236,660 square 
yards. 


Although no information could be obtained as to the 
limit on imports agreed to by the Japanese, it was under- 
stood in Administration circles that the limitation would 
keep imports’ considerably below the February, March, 
April and May figures for this year. This would put the 
annual quota somewhere in the neighborhood of 15,000,- 
000 square yards. 


Negotiations looking toward an agreement between Ja- 
pan and the Philippine Islands whereby a similar agree- 
ment would be effected, are still being carried on, it was 
stated. The problem there is a three-cornered one, 
although the actual agreement will be made between the 
Philippine legislature and Japan. Japan, it is understood, 
has insisted that the question of imports into the United 
States and those into the Philippines be kept separate. 


Bad News for Cotton 


Bad news for cotton comes from Washington in the 
form of a dispatch to the effect that the State Department 
has notified Germany “that on and after October 15th the 
Reich will no longer be accorded the tariff concessions 
granted to other nations under reciprocal trade treaties 
negotiated by the United States on a most favored nation 
basis.” A year ago the German Government gave the 
required notice to abrogate the “most favored nation’’ 
clause in its existing commercial treaty with the United 
States, and this goes int oeffect on October 5th. In view 
of our Own new policy of granting to countries with which 
we have treatiest containing the “most favored nation’”’ 
clause the same concessions in tariff rates made in any 
new reciprocal trade agreement negotiated, the State De- 
partment now notifies Germany that after October 15th 
such concessions will not apply to German goods, and that 
the highest existing tariff rates will apply. This situation 
is expected to reduce Germany’s exports to the United 
States, but it will also affect American exports to Ger- 
many. Particularly it does. not encourage the hope that 
our exports of cotton to Germany, which fell off nearly 
1,000,000 bales last year, will be restored. Inasmuch as 
Germany in the past has always bought more from the 
United States than the United States has bought from 
Germany, the new arrangement will be somewhat in the 
nature of cutting off our nose to spite our face. It is a 
silly business all around, and something ought to be done 
to end it-—Texas Weekly. 
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Use of Sulfonated Oils in Textile Mills 


(Continued from Page 7) 
if the same finish is required on a rayon or acetate silk 
fabric, different oils entirely must sometimes be used. 
Uses or FINIsHING OIL 
I would like to attempt at this point to generalize 
somewhat on the uses of finishing oils. On cotton, where 
a thin, soft hand is required, satisfactory results are 
usually obtained by the use of straight sulfonated low 
titre oils or by compounded oils. By low titre oils, | 
refer to any titre of less than 25 degrees C. Any of the 
following oils may be found suitable for this type of fin- 
ish: sulfonated olive, castor, tea seed, red or corn oils, or 
any of these compounded with a white mineral oil of 75 
seconds (Saybolt viscosity at 100 degrees F.) or higher. 
If more fullness or apparent weight is desired, an oil of 
somewhat higher titre is used, such as tallow or palm oil. 
If still more fullness is desired, emulsions of stearic acid, 
palmitic acid or the various waxes, such as Japan, paraf- 
fine or carnauba may be employed. . On the other hand, 
if a stiffer finish is wanted with more body, or apparent 
thickness and weight, it is usually found necessary to 
incorporate starches, dextrines, gums, or glucose in the 
finishing mixture. For softening this type of mixture, the 
low titre oils are found to be not.so effective as the high 
titre oils, or saponified oils and emulsified waxes. Sul- 
fonated tallow, partially saponified tallow or stearine, 
and emulsified stearic or palmitic acids are excellent soit- 
eners for finishes of this nature. 
FINISHING OF RAYON 
In the finishing of rayon the problem usually becomes 
one of softening the cloth to a maximum degree, and for 
this purpose the low titre sulfonated oils and compounded 
oils, which penetrate readily between the individual fila- 
ments, find the widest application. Before the advent of 
low luster rayon fabrics, the higher titre oils and waxes 
were of no practical value in rayon finishing, due to the 
fact that they tended to obscure the high luster of the 
rayon fiber. In the past year or two, however, the de- 
mand has been more and more for rayon fabrics with 
subdued luster. These delustered effects are obtained by 
the incorporation of titanium oxide in the rayon spinning 
solution, or by the application of this pigment, or other 
white pigments, to the cloth in the finishing bath. With 
these delustered effects in vogue, it has been found possi- 
ble and advantageous to employ the higher titre sulfo- 
nated oils, and also waxes, for obtaining certain finishes 
on rayon fabrics. 
ACETATE SILK FABRICS 
In the finishing of acetate silk fabrics, very little oil or 
other finishing materials are used due to two factors. 
First, the acetate yarn is composed of filaments which 
are practically impervious to water and, consequently, 
aqueous dispersions of oils have little effect since they 
cannot penetrate the yarn; and secondly, almost any 
desired finish may be obtained on an acetate fabric by 
the proper mechanical manipulation in the plant. The 
only oils used to any extent in acetate silk finishing are 
highly sulfonated olive and castor oils, sometimes com- 
bined with solvents to aid penetration. 
SPECIFICATIONS FOR FINISHING OILS 
I would like to mention some of the specifications 
which a finishing oil should meet. The finishing of cotton 
and rayon fabrics differs from the finishing of pure silk 
particularly in this respect. In silk finishing large amounts 
of soluble heavy metal salts are used for adding weight to 
the fabric. The salts would quickly precipitate most of 
the ordinary sulfonated or emulsified oils on the market. 
For this reason, it is necessary to use highly sulfonated 
(Continued on Page 34) 
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Hundreds of mills have changed their 
No. 50 machines from clutch to new L-Type 
Drive, and now—<in addition to forgetting 
clutch troubles—they benefit from 


(1) less supervision needed 
(2) reduced maintenance cost 
(3) lengthened life of drive belt 
(4) slow start of spindle 

(5) one belt for 12 spindles 


UNIVERSAL 50 L DRIVE 
“While Dep 
UNIVERSAL 


Georgia Webbing & Tape Company 


COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Narrow Fabrics 
Webbing for Mechanical Uses 


up to six inches in width 


Columbus Tape Fasteners 
for spinning tape 


Non-Stretch Webbing 


for automobile tops 
Casket Webbing 


Spinning and Twister Tapes 
various widths, weights, and weaves 


Loop Edge Wrapping Tape 


for tire manufacturers 


Plain Wrapping Tape 
for vulcanizing purposes 


Tape Sewing Thread 
Carpet, Rug and Seat-Cover Bindings 


Re-enforcing Tapes for Tents, Awnings, etc. 


Durability ( (“COLUMBUS TAPE”) ) Strength 
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REG. U. &. PAT. OFF 


CALF 


for Roller Cove: ing 
R. NEUMANN & CO. 


HOBOKEN, N. J. 


HUMIDIFIERS 


All textile mills are being forced to 
check manufacturing costs more 
closely than ever before. An inade- 
quate or obsolete humidifying system ) 
will prevent a mill from securing 
good production. The NEW BAHN- } 
SON SYSTEM is saving money for ; 
leading mills all over the world. 


Write for Details 


THE BAHNSON CO. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


dles in one, also 
Dixon's Paten 
Round Head Stir- 
rup. 


D 


Dixon's Patent Re-| 
versible and Lock- 
ing in Back Saddle 
with New  Olling 
Device three Sad- 


Send for samples | 


IXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. ) 
Bristol, R. |. 


Specializing in Textile Service for Over 21 Years 


Woodside Bidg. 


TEXTILE COST SYSTEMS 
ECONOMY SURVEYS 
SPECIAL REPORTS | 

INVENTORY VALUATIONS 

RE-ORGANIZATIONS 


Greenville, s. Cc. 
Fall River, Mass. 
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DARY TRAVELERS 


If it's a D 


that the high quality is guaranteed—that the weight 


and circle 


| formly tempered which insures even running, spin- 
ning or twisting. 


DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY : 
311 Somerset Ave. Fred H. Dary, Mgr. 


Sou. Agents 
JOHN E. HUMPHRIES CHAS. L. ASHLEY 
P. O. Box 343 P. O. Box 720 
Greenville, S. C. 


ARY Ring Traveler, you can depend on it 


is always correct, and that all are uni- 


Ask for Prices 


Taunton, Mass. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
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Answers To Questions On Carding 
(Continued from Page 12) 


Oiled Cotton: Cards that are handling cotton with too 
much oil on it will fill up much quicker and will have to 
be stripped oftener, but with the proper amount of oil 
(and the right kind of oil), cards will not fill up so 
quickly and the oil will be a benefit to the card clothing. 

The writer has been using oil on cotton for ten years 
and have had very little trouble with dirty doffers, and 
only when too much oil is used. The proper cleaning 
should be done is the opening room so that cards will 
not be overworked. A good machine or two added to 
your opening equipment will add to the work of your 
cards, especially when heavy carding needs to be done. 


Editor: 


The following are answers to questions by “Card Trou- 
bles: 


1. When a doffer comb band has been broken for 
some time, what makes the little balls that come out in 
the deb? How are they formed? How long would the 
card continue to make them if it were not stripped? 

Answer: This is caused by the doffer being loaded 
excessively, which causes the fibres to be rolled into a 
ball. The little balls are actually formed when the doffer 
fails to remove the fibres from the cylinder as it should. 


- The length of time the card would continue to make 


them would depend entirely on how quick the card was 
properly stripped and doffer comb put into operation. 


2. Why does a soft place, usually on the edge of a 
cylinder, fill up with cotton sooner than the rest of the 
card? Can the card actually manufacture some of neps 
that worry us? 

Answer: The soft place on the edge of the cylinder 
clothing does not maintain the proper angle. This in 
turn causes the cotton to load more quickly. There are 
many things that may cause a card to manufacture neps 
such as dull wire, hooked wire, improper settings, etc. 

3. Has any one who uses oil on cotton noticed that 
the card cylinder fills up more quickly with the dust and 
fly that it keeps down? 

Answer: Excessive oil improperly applied will cause 
a card to load too much. A small amount of oil will not 
cause the dust and fly to imbed itself in the clothing, but 
on the other hand it will keep the dust and fly from 
going up in the air and in the lungs of the operatives. 

4. When using oiled cotton, do the little ends of seed 
and seed coats stay in the cylinder wire better or they 
slip onto the doffer more freely? 

Answer: Applying oil to cotton does not cause the 
seed to stay in the cylinder better or come out more 
freely. An excessive amount of oil will cause a card to 
load too much, but this does not apply to the seed any 
more than it does to the good fibres. 


Repucinc Carp FLy 


1. What is the best method of reducing or increasing 
the fly on a card? 


Answer: Ninety per cent of the fly is taken out at 
the back of the card. To increase flyings under licker-in, 
set ribbed part of screen closer to licker-in. Another 
way to increase flyings is to set licker-in knives to a 
greater angle. From 15 degrees to 20 degrees is the 
usual setting for 1-inch middling cotton. In relation to 
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fly and licker-in knives the following test would be inter- 
esting: 
Set knife to 12-degree angle 
Set knife to 15-degree angle 
Set knife to 18-degree angle 
Set knife to 21-degree angle 
Set knife to 24-degree angle 


Run one lap. 
Run one lap. 
Run one lap. 
Run one lap. 
Run one lap. 


A careful weighing of the flyings from each lap will 
show that the least amount came from 12-degree angle on 
knives and the most came from the 24-degree angle of 
knives. It is a very easy matter to control the amount 
of fly made on a card, since 90 per cent of fly can be con- 
trolled by setting licker-in knives and screen. 

Hope this will be of some interest to your readers. 


Editor: 


| will try to answer the questions on carding asked by 
Card Troubles” and by “Anxious.” 

Taking up the questions asked by “Card Troubles:”’ 

1. When a comb band breaks, what makes the littl: 
balls come out in the web? 

Answer—When the comb band breaks, the delivery of 
sliver stops, but the feed roller continues to feed and it 
fills the ‘machine with cotton. The flats, doffers and 
licker-ins are set too close, that is, they cut the stock to 
pieces, and these little balls come out in the web. 

These balls will continue to come out until the card is 
stripped and the flats run around and cleaned. 

2. Why do the soft places, usually on the edges of 
the cylinder, fill up with cotton sooner than the rest of 
the card? 


It is hard to keep the stripping roller in good condition 
on the end. For this reason the card is not stripped as 
well on the edges, and then too, some oil from the main 
bearing may get on the edge of the clothing. 

[In my opinion, a card can actually manufacture some 
of the neps that worry us. 

3. Has anyone who uses oil on cotton noticed that 
the card cylinder fills up quicker with the dust and fly 
that it keeps down? The answer is “Yes.”’ 

4. When using oiled cotton, do the little ends of seed 
and the seed coats stay in the cylinder wire better, or do 
they slip off int othe doffer more freely? 

They slip off into the web more freely. 


Fry WASTE ON CARDS 


In regard to the question on fly waste on cards, asked 
by “Anxious.” 

[ am not sure that I know how to set a card for 1 15/ 
16-inch staple, running 14-ounce lap, 60-grain card sliver 
and carding 150 pounds in 8 hours. 

However, I am glad to give my opinion. If I were 
running 1 15/16-inch staple cotton, I would use a 12- 
ounce lap, 40-grain sliver and card not more than 50 
pounds in 8 hours. I would use the following settings: 


Feed plate to licker-in O12 
Mote knife top 007 
Mote knife bottom 005 
Licker-in to cylinder | .007 
Back plate to cylinder at top __ 017 
Back plate to cylinder at bottom 022 
Flats to cylinder 007 
Front plates to cylinder top 022 
Front plate to cylinder bottom 034 
Doffer to cylinder | 007 
Doffer comb to doffer 022 


Licker-in to screen 


BULLETIN 25 
Cylinder screen back 017 
Cylinder screen center 034 


3/16 in. 


If these settings allow too much white cotton in the 
fly, set the licker-in to screen from .034 to ‘einch higher. 
You can lighten your numbers and also adjust the 
cleaning point on the card by changing the angle of the 
mote knives, or by cleaning and polishing the screens. 
[ have often received help from the Textile Bulletin 
and | hope that this will be of help to someone else. 
©. 


Cylinder screen front 
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-CARECO -ONE : PIECE FURNACE LINING: 


QNEPIEC 


TUVRACE 


A PLASTIC LINING USED 
IN PLACE OF FIRE BRICK 


ADAPTABLE TO ALL TYPES 
OF BOILER FURNACES 


Reg U.S TRADE MARK Pat. Orr. 


Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO last 2 to 4 times 
longer than those lined with fire brick. Write for quo- 
tation—use CARECO to repair or line the furnaces. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES COMPANY 
HARTSVILLE, S. C. 


THRUST BEARINGS 
FOR EVERY LOAD )) 
SPEED ano DUTY 
RTE FOR CATALG 
NORMA-HOFFMANN 
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GREENVILLE 


BELTING CO. 
Greenville, S. C. 
—Exclusive Agents For— j 


R. NEUMANN & CO. 
Calf Skins 


DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO. 
Cogg Belts 


! Economy Clothing Glue 


Manufactured—Repaired 
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Japan’s July Cottons 
Exports Drop 


Washington.—Japanese exports of 
cotton textiles to the United States 
showed a shatp slump in July, but 
continued well above last year, the 
Department of Commerce reported. 

The July decrease below June co- 
incided with American efforts to en- 
ter int oa “gentlemen’s agreement”’ 
with Japan looking to decreased Jap- 
anese exports of textiles to the United 
States. The agreement was recom- 
mended recently by the President’s 
Cabinet textile committee and is now 
being negotiated by the State Depart- 
ment. 


During July, Japanese cotton im- 
ports were 1,588,000 square yards, 
valued at $77,000, compared with 
2,363,592 yards, valued at $107,897, 
in June, and 386,543 yards, valued at 
$21,345, in July, 1934. 

In the first eight months of this 
year imports from Japan of cotton 
textiles were 23,078,000 yards, valued 
at $1,535,000. 


Buys Tract For 
Model Village 


Hickory, N. _w. Long Hollar, 
Hickory hosiery manufacturer, has 
purchased from the Duke Power 
Company a tract of land containing 
109 acres bordering on the Catawba 
River, which he proposes to use as a 
site for a model mill village. 

Although his plans are not com- 
plete, Mr. Hollar expects to start 
work on the new village within a few 
months. 


The village will contain a modern 
hosiery mill plant, homes for the 


workers, a community store and other 


buildings, The village will be on 
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Highway No. 96, leading from Hick- 
ory to Taylorsville. 


Raeford, N. C. — Announcement 
has been made here that the Raeford 
Cotton Mill has resumed operations 
with a few operatives doing prepara- 
tory work at a wage of 15c per hour 
for 11 of 12 hours each day. A pay 
scale of $1.65 per day, for a 55-hour 
work week has been agreed upon as a 
starter, it was said. It is stated that 
repairs on the cotton warehouse and 
other buildings will begin at an early 
date. 


| Paul B. Eaton 


PATENT LAWYER 

1408 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
i 514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
Former Member Examining Corps 

U. S. Patent Office 


'Double Loop Hook Bands 
For Cards, Spoolers, Twisters 
and Spinning 


' Southern Textile Banding Mill 
O. Box 974 Charlotte, N. C. 
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Classitied Department 


WAN TED—Superintendent for large hos- 


iery mill Must be experienced in dye- 
ing and finishing Address ‘Hosiery 
Mill." care Textile Bulletin 

i Need Help? | 


; Find your man through a 
| Bulletin Want Ad ) 


This Size Space $3.00 per 
insertion 


South Carolina Plants 
Show Gain 


Columbia, S$. C.—According to re- 
ports compiled by J. Roy Jones, Com- 
missioner of Agriculture, Commerce 
and Industries, the value of products 
manufactured in the 223 textile man- 
ufacturing plants in South Carolina 
for the year ended June 30, 1935, was 
$205,681,145, an increase over the 
previous year amounting to $1,775,- 
251. However, the report showed that 
there was a drop of more than $2,- 
000,000 in wages paid to textile oper- 
atives in South Carolina during the 
year. This reduction is accounted for 
by the fact that there were fewer mills 
operating and those running were in 
operation fewer days during the last 
year than in the previous year, it was 
explained. The report also shows a 
reduction of 3,068 in the number of 
operatives in the textile plants and an 
increase in the number of salaried 
operatives. 


During the year ended last June 
there was 83,592 operatives, as com- 
pared with 86,660 for the year ended 
June 30, 1934. Wages paid to opera- 
tives during the year amounted to 
$52,126,622, as compared with $54,- 
333,067 for the previous year. This 
shows a reduction of wages of $2.- 
206,615. Commissioner Jones stated 
that the labor division of the depart- 
ment is now at work compiling infor- 
mation regarding the cotton and coal 
consumed, spindles and looms in oper- 
ation. 


Mill Finds It Pays To Let 
Workers Own Their Homes 


Raleigh, N. C.—If the plans of 
Will Ferrell and some of the leading 
industrialists of North Carolina ma- 
terlalize, it will not be long before 
there will be an end to the majority 
of so-called mill villages in this State. 

Small houses are rented out by the 
mills to the workers at rentals of $1 
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to $2 a week. The owners have to 
make the repairs. 


Some two months ago, Mr. Ferrell 
went to one of the well known textile 
men in North Carolina and suggested 
to him that he devote his attention 
to making yarn instead of giving so 
much of his time to directing the des- 
tinies of his village of 200 homes. 
The idea appealed to the mill opera- 
tor, so he and Mr. Ferrell entered 
into a deal, and here is what hap- 
pened: 

A fair price was fixed on each home 
and lot in the mill village. Then Mr. 
Ferrell called upon the occupants of 
the various houses in the village and 
asked something like this: ‘Look 
here, Mr. , how much rent -are 
you paying for the place in which 
you are living? Two dollars a week. 
Well, if I were to show you how you 
could own this house and lot by mak- 
ing only a small down payment and 
then paying $3 a week, would the 
idea appeal to you?” 

It appealed to practically all the 
workers. In little or no time, 150 
of the houses had been sold to indi- 
vidual employees. The remaining 
number also are being disposed of. 

A change of attitude was discerni- 
ble at once. The majority of new 
home owners immediately started im- 
proving the looks of their property. 

Mr. Ferrell expects the plan to be 
carried out on a large scale in various 
mill centers through the State. 


Process For Water 
Repellency 


A waterproofing process that is be- 
ing used by a number of mills has 
been developed by Jacques Wolf & 
Co., of Passaic, N. J. It consists of 
Acetate of Alumina W-560-S used in 
conjunction with Waterproofing Wax 
5-441-A. These materials are used 
for waterproofing any fibres. 


CONDITIONE 
Equipment 


Something Has Been Done 
About the Weather 
by the 
Southern Railway 
System 


Air-conditioned Pullman Cars 
and Southern Dining Cars are 
now in service 


Travel in Cool, Quiet, Delightful 
Comfort. free from Dust, Smoke 
and Cinders ...A miracle de- 
velopment of temperature con- 
trol for the convenience of the 
traveling public 


Round TripTickets 


On SaleDaily 


2 Cents per Mile—15 Day Limit 
22 Cents per Mile—6 Months Limit 


Tickets honored in sleeping and perior 
ears on payment of proper charges fot 
space occupied . .. no surcharge 


One Way Coach Fares 


Per Mile 


Fast and Convenient 


Schedules 


LEAVE OBARLOTTE 


Ne. No, 82 Ne. 

PM. 6:55 P.M. 6:15 P.M. 8:80 P.M. 
ARRIVE WASHINGTON 

AM. 6:06 A.M. 6:50 AM. 7:00 A.M. 


ARRIVE NEW YORK 
6:50 A.M. 9:00 A.M. 11:50 A.M. 11:58 A.M. 


LEAVE CHARLOTTE 


owe Ne. 87 No. 29 
aM. 2:10 P.M 8:80 A.M. 
ARRIVE ATLANTA 
PM. 5:40 P.M. 8:25 AM. 


For fares, sleeping car reservations and 
ether travel information. call or writes 


Ticket Office, Phone %3-3950 
BR. BH. GRAHAM, D. P. A. 
Room 4 Sou. Rallway Pass. Station 
Phone 8-83351, Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN 


RAILWAY SYSTEM 
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ISELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 
79-83 Leonard Street 


New York 


| 99 Chauncey St.. Boston 223 Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


| Wellington, Sears Company | 


93 Franklin St., Boston 65 Worth &8t., New York 


Philadeiphia Chicago Atlanta 


New Orleans Ban Francisee 


| CURRAN & BARRY | 


320 Broadway 


New York, N. Y. 


DomeEsTic Export 
MLIERCHANDISING 
JOSHUA L. BAILY & CoO. 


10-12 Twomas Sr. New York 


ONE PIECE SADDLES 


Price 3c each 
Write for Samples 


M & M TEXTILE LEVER CO. 


| P. O. Box 1572 Greenville, S. C. 


Cotton Goods Markets 


New York.—The cotton goods markets showed more 
improvement in the closing days of the week. After 
getting off to a slow start sales increased the last several 
days and prices were stronger. A growing number of 
merchants are convinced that fall trade will be very 
active and that prices are going to show further ad- 
vances. 

The stock situation has showed improvement and 
many buyers are finding that they cannot locate spot 
supplies of certain constructions, and many others are 
available only in small quantities. ‘The best business 
contained in print cloths, broadcloths and sheetings. 

Slow, but definite progress continued to be made by 
the staple fine goods group, where prices have been creep- 
ing upward for the past fortnight. Sales of lawns, alone, 
were reported at between 10,000 and 20,000 pieces. The 
trade paid 67% cents for spots of 40-inch, 76x72, 9.00 
yard and three-quarters for contracts to the end of the 
year. The average buyer of these goods has not been 
over-anxious to acquire fordward contracts despite the 
under-cost level of prices; the determined upward ten- 
dency of quotations, however, has forced converters into 
the market for protection’s sake. 

Sales ot 112x60 carded broadcloths were good during 
the day, but would have been much better had there been 
sufficient nearby deliveries available. On such goods as 
were sold 934 was paid. Early deliveries could not be 
had, and the nearest shipment offered was the first of 
October. Some mills had sold October production. Other 
broadcloth styles were in moderate call, with sales of 
80x60s at 634 and of 100x60s at 834c, although on the 
latter style there was some resistance to the advance. 

Business in sheetings during the week included a wide 
range of constructions. There had been very heavy sales 
of brown sheetings branded during the week, and jobbers 
were reported in the market for additional amounts. Sales 
during the day included 36-inch 6.15s at 434c, 36-inch 
4.70s at 6c, 37-inch 4-yard 48 squares at 67¢c, 40-inch 
2.85s at 914. 40-inch 3.75s at 734c, 40-inch 4.25s at 
6%4c and 40-inch 5-yard 44x40s at 574c. 


Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s___. 
Print cloths, 28-in., . 5% 
Gray goods, 38%4-in., 64x60s 6% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s.... . 8% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s | TY 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard | 9% 
Brown sheetings, standard 
Brown sheetings, 4- yard, 56x60s . 
Staple ginghams 


-J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc 
Selling Agents 


40-46 LEONARD ST., NEW YORK 


| 
| 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia, Pa-~—-The yarn situation continued to 
improve last week. Inquiry continued heavy and sales 
increased, the total for the week being the largest for the 
month. Prices were generally unchanged but were firmer. 
Buyers are complaining of the advances, but spinners 
contend they have yet to reach a profitable level. 

Interest among the weavers has for some time back 
been the mainstay of the yarn market, but reports now 
current indicate an increasing number of inquiries and 
orders are coming from the knitters, whose requirements 
usually make up the larger part of carded sale yarn ac- 
tivity here. Knitters have been drawing regularly on 
sources owing them yarn on old contracts and the point 
has been reached where new contracts are necessary. 
There is about 40 per cent less yarn on order than there 
was at the first of this year, which ts said to indicate how 
much covering must be done in order to bring the situa- 
tion back to normal in this respect. 

Unsold stocks of yarn have been drawn down steadily 
for many weeks, in filling spot shipment requisitions of a 
good many buyers, and at present the unsold carded 
yarn stocks are only a little over half as large as on 
January Ist, when spinners were carrying as little stock 
as they then deemed desirable, for inventory purposes. 

Carded yarn sales have increased each week since early 
in July, with two exceptions, but shipments have exceeded 
sales every week back to May 25th. Shipments also 
have exceeded production every week back to June 29th. 
In these comparisons, market authorities assert, there is 
shown an exceptionally sound condition in the carded sale 
yarn business, furnishing the basis for a strong upturn in 
contracting and possibly later an opportunity for sellers 
to get better prices. 

Combed yarn prices have shown no change and buyers 
remained able to cover on respective counts at from Ic to 
2c unde rholding levels, depending on sources of supply 
and the fineness of counts. While 46c was usually quoted 
on 36s reverse twist made of 1 3-16-inch staple sales have 
been going through at 44c. The thread trade has covered 
on amounts little above 5,000 pounds at a time of late. 

Continued expansion of yarn business is expected dur- 
ing the next several weeks. 


Southern Single Skeins 26s 33%- 
8s 27 - 30s 35 Cr; 
__ 27%- 40s ex. 42 - 
208s 30. Duck Yarns, 3, 4 and 5-Ply 
36s 38 12s 28 
40s 40 - 16s 29 - 

Southern Single Warps “03 
27 - Carpet Yarns 
27% - Tinged carpets, 8s, 3 
and 4-ply 23% -25 
ro 28 & - Colored strips, 8s, 3 
30. and 4-ply _. 25 - 
= 32%- White carpets, 8s, 3 
408 and 4-ply . 26%-27% 

40 -_. Part Waste insulating Yarns 

Southern Two-Ply Chain 8s, 1-ply Bee 
Se Warps 8s, 2. 3 and 4-ply 24 «Cj: 
10s, 2, 3 and 4-ply 25%- 
10s 12s, 2-ply 26 
16s, 2-ply 23 - 
200 29 +_. 20s, 2-ply 29% - 
245 30% -31 Southern Frame Cones 
32% - 26 «- 
32%- 10s . a7 

27% 30% --- 
lég 38% --- 32% 
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WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserves the 
| SPLNNING RING. The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
| SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. 


be W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. Reg. U. 8. P. O. 


IF ITS PAPER | 
Send Your Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


DILLARD PAPER CO. 


GREENSBORO. N.C. GREENVILLE, S.C. 


BALING PRESS 

Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Center 
of Screw. 

Push Button Control — Reversi 
Switch with limit stops up an 
down. 

Self contained. Set anywhere you 
can run a wire. 


Our Catalegue sent on request will tell 
you more abeut them. ) 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., inc. 


328 West Water St., Syracuse, N. Y. | 


The 
House of Service 


To North and South 
Established 1904 


Seydel Chemical Co. 


) Jersey City, N. J. 
Greenville, 8. C. 
Harold P. Goller 


Lowell, Mass. 
Francis B. Boyer 


| 
| 

“3 | 
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Visiting The Mills 
By Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs (Aunt Becky) 


AUGUSTA, GA. 


ONE OF THE Most BrautTirut C|TIES IN THE STATE 

[ do not know of a prettier or broader street anywhere 
in the South than Broad street—the main business street 
in Augusta. It is perhaps two miles long, with street car 
lines in center, a parking space on each side of the car 
line the full length of the street, time limit anywhere 
three hours. Then there are double driveways between 
this and the curb on each side, and parking space at curb 
with one hour limit. This makes four lines of cars on 
the street and still plenty space for street cars and traffic. 
| drove up and down the entire length of this street 
twice before finding a place to park, and not a sorry 
looking car in all the thousands that were parked. It is 
said the same condition—all space taken—is an every- 
day occurrence. Certainly everydoy seems prosperous 
and happy. 


SIBLEY MANUFACTURING Co. 


Here we find more honest-to-goodness folks, who give 
a cordial welcome to “Aunt Becky” and make her feel at 
home. Messrs. D. R. Senn, the general superintendent, 
and F. A. ‘Townsend, superintendent, were as nice to me 
as could be. Maybe they figured that I deserved special 
consideration for driving nearly two hundred miles 
through terrific rains to get there. And I truly enjoyed 
my visit to Sibley. Mr. Townsend gave me lovely tweed 
for a dress, made right there, and | appreciate it more 
than I can express. This tweed makes stylish sport suits 
or coat suits, and I know I shall like mine. 

A great variety of goods can be seen in the cloth 
room—such pretty styles that one has a hard time mak- 
ing a selection. Besides tweeds, drills, ticking and dra- 
peries are made, and the best of dyes used. There are 
around 38,686 spindles and over 1,000 looms. 


If the picture I made between showers turns out all 
right, we will introduce the key men to our readers in 
the near future. 

W. E. Rambow is overseer carding; I have known him 
over 20 years and have always found him friendly, cour- 
teous and helpful; C. O. Smith is overseer spinning; J. B. 
Wiggins, overseer weaving; J. M. Dockins, overseer cloth 
room; T. B. Senn, shipping; R. R. Young, master me- 
chanic. Each and every one has my sincere thanks for a 
very pleasant visit. 


GLOBE CoTToN MILLS 


Superintendent H. R. Davis had already renewed his 
subscription, so I could not touch his pocketbook. But | 


met the genial overseers, and expect to keep in touch with 
them. 

Met Secretary F. R. Kimbrough and the charming 
office lady—they all call her “Miss Horne,” but she is a 
married lady now, and is Mrs. Perkins. No, I’m sure 
she isn’t related to the lady in Washington. But she is 
truly a nice little lady. 

R. H. Riley is overseer carding; Fred Bennett, spin- 
ner; L. H. Johnson, overseer weaving; D. R. Rankin, 
overseer the cloth room; A. M. Herbert, master mechanic. 
These are very friendly and likable overseers, and here’s 
hoping that their names will always be on our “friendship 
list.” 


ENTERPRISE MANUFACTURING Co. 


This nice mill is on Green street—which runs parallel 
with Broad and is very attractive. Enterprise belongs to 
the same company as Sibley, and is of course up-to-date; 
President Lanier Branson, Secretary Lombard Fortson, 
Buyer C. C. Bassing, Treasurer H. Campbell Chafee and 
Superintendent Page make a combination that is hard to 
beat. With the exception of the superintendent, the 
above gentlemen are in charge of Sibley also. 


OVERSEERS 


E. Harmon is carder; M. B. Baldwin, spinner; A. B. 
Fletcher, weaver; E. B. Creed, cloth room; S. M. McLin, 
master mechanic, and Louis Williams, outside overseer. 
Am going back to Augusta in the near future to get better 
acquainted and to make more pictures. Messrs. Senn and 
Townsend at Sibley say that we neglect Augusta. Well, 
we will change that. 


ARAGON, GA. 


ARAGON MILLIS 


It only takes a short time to do business with such ef- 
ficient men as J. C. Platt, agent for this pretty mill, that 
is only a short distance from Rockmart. In the space of 
a few minutes we had our eyes open and saw things. The 
first is the new school building that will be completed 
October Ist at a cost of approximately $30,000. Lots of 
grading is being done preparatory to sowing lawn seed and 
trimming it up with shrubbery. The school will have 
12 class rooms, with an auditorium, capable of seating 
comfortably, 500 people. It will be an accredited high 
school. A few more refreshing swims in the big concrete 
pool will see this year’s activities at an end in that line. 
This pool is scrubbed and washed out thoroughly before 
swims, and one can imagine how delightfully cool the 
water is this near to North Georgia mountains. 
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We herded Mr. Platt, agent, and C. A. Towns, cashier, 


with their loyal efficient overseers for a picture, but this 


picture will be shown at a later date. 

The line-up of these men follows: C. A. Towns, cash- 
ier; J. C. Platt, agent; J. 5. Phillips, overseer twist; C. 
H. Brumblow, weaver; T. M. Williams, general overseer 
cloth room and twisting; J. B. Stroupe, carder; P. A. 
Nicholson, spinner; H. P. Neal, assistant superintendent 
carding and spinning; D. J. Lawson, cloth room; D. H. 
Murray, warehouse, and R. L. Huckabee, master me- 
chanic. 


DARLINGTON, S. C. 


DARLINGTON MANUFACTURING Co. 

Rain, rain, rain. And more rain! Cars all along the 
road stalled—drowned out—Buicks, Chevrolets, Dodges, 
Model T Fords and all kinds except the Ford V-8, which 
was absolutely indifferent to the weather, and went tri- 
umphantly on, in quest of business for the Textile Bulle- 
tin. 

Ppeople around Darlington certainly doread. Thou- 
sands of books are taken from the Library and read every 
yeat by operatives in the pretty cotton mill, and is one 
reason they are so well informed. 

The key men in the mill all read our journal, and keep 
right up-to-date on textile matters and news. 


The grounds about the mill and office are beautifully 
laid out and planted in shrubbery, evergreens and flow- 
ers. 

There’s an active Y. M. C. A. that is greatly enjoyed 
by the entire community. Good schools and churches, 
and the town proper in walking distance. Darlington is 
a real town, too, with all the advantages of a first-class 
town, and a good marketing center for that splendid 
farming section. 


WARRENVILLE. S. C. 


GRANITEVILLE MANUFACTURING Co.—-WARREN MILL 


Here’s where we find real folks. Rain or shine, they 
are always friendly, courteous and helpful in every way 
possible. One never leaves this place with a “bad taste 
in the mouth,” or feeling blue. 

Superintendent D. C .Russel] is a young man who was 
promoted from overseer, when the former superintendent, 
T. C. Giles, was made superintendent at Graniteville Man- 
ufacturing Co., nearby. Mr. Russell is one of the most 
pleasant gentlemen in the textile industry, and is well 
liked by all who know him. He has a fine bunch of 
overseers and second hands, too, mostly young and pro- 
vressive. 

A. E, Franklin is overseer carding and spinning; E. D. 
Newton, overseer weaving; H. S.. Berry, overseer the 
cloth room; A. K. Powers and M. D. Hewitt, second 
hands in carding; D. C. Sanders, Lewis Collins and O. J. 
Smith are among the live-wire loom fixers; Frank Coker 
IS Overseer weaving on second shift. 

Saw a lot of pretty giris waiting to go to work on the 
second shift. They were so neat, clean and well groomed 
that one could not help noticing and admiring them. 
One doesn’t have to go to Hollywood to find beautiful 
girls, There are plenty of them in our Southern cotton 
mills who are far more attractive looking than many of 
the movie stars. 

_ Did so want to get a picture of the Warrenville super- 
intendent and overseers, but rains prevented. Do hope 
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to go down the Horse Creek Valley some day when the 
weather is more favorable. 
Ont Way To Put Money IN THE VILLAGE TREASURY 
Found a town recently where the speed limit is “10 
miles.” 1 said “town,” but the whole thing consisted of 
one store—quite small—a cold drink place (the refrig- 
erator holds a dozen bottles and one dozen 5-cent “Dixie 
cups!”’) There’s a garage and two or three dwelling 
houses of three or four room each. But it’s “10-miles- 
speed-limit.’”” They have it down that way so the long- 
legged policeman can run you down. He has no motor- 
cycle nor even a bicycle, and makes his salary by catch- 
ing motorists and making them pay. But he couldn't 
catch a Ford V-8 before it got to safety beyond the 
“town” limit. 


YORK, S. C. 


CANNON Mitts Co.—PLANT No. 8 

This is the only one of four mills in York that is run- 
ning. The other three have been closed down for some 
time, with no talk of starting up. 

Cannon Mills, with W. E. Morton, superintendent, is 
running right along. The product is huck towels and 
napkins. Mr. Morton seems “good as new,” though he 
was in a terrible wreck and almost killed several months 
ago. If our pictures turn out well we will soon be intro- 
ducing this splendid gentleman to our readers. It has 
been impossible to get any decent pictures the past three 
weeks on account of rain and dark, cloudy weather. 

Overseers here are: Dan Whitener, carder (he looks 
more like a brother than a father to his sons); T. M. 
McManus, spinner, and R. D. Yarborough, weaver and 
cloth room. 


L’ENVOI 


(With apologies to Kipling) 
When the last big income’s depleted 
And the taxes are multiplied, 

When the Labor Unions are sated, 
And all big business has died, 
When the last good jobs have vanished, 
And profits are confiscate, 
When the prosperous man is punished, 
And the thrifty shares his fate, 
When each Industrial Captain 
Is bankrupt and in a hole, 
And those who shared his profits, 
Are on the Government dole, 
We shall rest, and faith we shall need it, 
While the mad New Dealers prevail, 
And the cost of living is soaring 
And our Real Estate is for sale: 
But the CCC’s shall be happy, 
And the AAA’s shall be fed, 
And the Government jobs shall delight the mobs, 
And the banners aloft shall be red! 
* * 
Yet, when those that were rich have been ruined, 
And those that have prospered are “broke,” 
The wealth “‘to-be-shared” by the masses, 
Proves a jolly political joke, 
While the cheery Task-Master still dictates, 
And the merry Brain-Trusters enroll 
Their countrymen, once free and equal, 
Will be slaves both in body and soul. 
—Caroline Ticknor. 
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outhern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 
equipment and supplies who advertise regulariy in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives 
are frequently in urgent need of information service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


ABBOTT MACHINE CO., Wilton, N. H. Sou. Agt.. LL. § 
Ligon, Greenville, 8S. C. 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, O. Sou. Branches, 209 John- 
ston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; 906 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S 
C.: 20 Adams Ave., Memphis. Tenn. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis Sou. Sales 
Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Healey Bidg., Berrien Moore, Mer.: Balti- 
more, Md., Lexington Bidg., A. T. Jacobson, Mer.: Birmingham. 
Ala., Webb Crawford Bide., John J. Greagan, Mer.: Charlotte. 
N. C., Johnston Bidg.. William Parker, Megr.; Chattanooga, 
Tenn., Tennessee Electric Power Bidg., D. 8S. Kerr, Megr.: Cin- 
cinnati, O., First National Bank Bldg., W. G. May, Mer.; Dallas, 
Tex... Santa Fe Bide... W. Burbank, Mer.: Houston, Tex., Shel! 
Bide... K. P. Ribble, Mer.: New Orleans, La., Canal Bank Blide.. 
W. Stevens, Mer.: Richmond, Va., Electric L 
Crosby. St. Louis, Mo.. Railway Exchange C. L 
Orth, Mer:: San Antonio, Tex., Frost National Bank Bide.. Ear!) 
R. Hury, Mer.: Tampa. Fla.. 415 Hampton 8St.. H. C Flanagan. 
Mer.: Tulsa, Okla., 18 North Guthrie St., D. M. McCargar. Mer: 
Washington. LD. C., Southern Bidg., H. C. Hood, Mer. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP... 30 Rockefel-. 
ler Plaza, New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 301 EK 
Tth St., Charlotte, N. C., Paul Haddock, Sou. Mer. 

AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 271 Church St.. New York City 
Sou. Rep... R. J Mebane, Asheville, N. C. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. Southern 
plant, Charlotte, N.C. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN 4 CO., Inc.. Providence. R. Il. Frank 


. W. Johnson, Sou. Mer., Box 1268, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Keps., 


Robert E. Buck. Box 904, Greenville, 8S. C.: Harold T. Buck. 1515 
12th St.. Columbus, Ga.; W. Chester Cobb, Hotel Russell Erskine, 
Huntsville, Ala. 


ASHWORTH BROS., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A 
Norwood Place, Greenville, S. ~.: 215 Central Ave., S. W.. At- 
lanta, Ga.: Texas Rep., Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 

ATLANTA HARNESS & REED MFG. CO., Atlanta, Ga., A. P. 
Robert and G. P. Carmichael, Atianta Office. Sou. Reps., Ala. 
and Ga., Barney R. Cole, Atlanta Office: Carolinas and Va., W. 
T. Smith. P. O. Box 348, Greenville, 8. C. 

BANCROFT BELTING CO., 145 High St... Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Agent, Ernest F. Culbreath, Ninety-Six, 8. C. 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Til Sou. Office, 31 W. 
McBee Ave., Greenville, 8S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mer. 


BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. 
Sou. Mer., H. L. Sitever, P. O. Box 1169, Charlotte, N. C. Sales 
Reps., W. B. Uhler, 608 Palmetto St.. Spartanburg. 8S. C.: R. C. 
Young, Jefferson Apts., Charlotte, N. C.; John Ferguson, 303 
Hill St.. LaGrange, Ga 

BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps.. Ralph 
Gossett, Woodside Greenville, S. C.;: William J. Moore, 
Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8S. C.; Belton C. Plowden. Griffin, 
Ga.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.: Russell A. Sin- 
gieton, Dallas, Tex.; S. Frank Jones, 209 Johnston Bidg.. Char- 
a Le! C.; J. Richard Plowden, 421 10th Ave., West, Birming- 
am a. 


BROWN 4 CO., D. P., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.. N. W. 
Pyle, Box 834, Charlotte. N. C. 

BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., J. Hill Zahn, Mer. 

CAMPBELL 4&4 CO., JOHN, 75 Hudson St., New York City. 
Sou. Reps., M. L. Kirby, P. O. Box 432, West Point, Ga.; Mike 
A. Stough, P. O. Box 701, Charlotte, N. C.; A. Max Browning, 
Hillsboro, N. C. 

CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, S. C. 


“a CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Charlotte, 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., Chariotte, N. C. 


CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. 
519 E. Washington St., Greensboro, N. C.;: Green- 
ville, S. C. 

CLINTON CO., Clinton, Iowa. Sou. Offices, Clinton Sales Co.. 
Greenville, C.. Byrée “filler, Sou. Rep.: Atlanta Office. 223 
Spring St., S.W., Box 466, Luther Knowles, Jr.. Sou. Rep.: 
Charlotte, N. C. Stocks carried at convenient points. 

COMMERCIAL CREDIT CO., Baltimore, Md. Sou. Rep., C. R. 
Taylor, 1414 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORP., 2 Park Ave., New York 
City. Sou. Rep., T. Holt Haywood, Reynolds Bide.. Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 

CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Batte Place, New 
York City. Corn Products Sales Co., Greenville. S. C.. John R. 
White, Mgr.: Corn Products Sales Co.., Montgomery Bide., Spar- 
tanburge. 8. C., J. Canty Alexander, Asst. Sou. Mer.: Corn 
Products Salees Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga., C. G. Stover, Mger.; Corn Products Sales Co., 824-25 
N. C. Bank Bide... Greensboro, N. C., W. R. Joyner, Mer.: Corn 
Products Sales Co., Comer Bldg., Birmingham, Ala., L. H. Kel- 
ley, Mer. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


TON £4 KNOWLES LOOM WORKS. Worcester Maas. 
Sou. Plant. Chartotte, N. C. 


- 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO. Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep., 
John EB. Humphries, P. O. Box 843, Greenville, 8. C.; Chas. L. 
Ashley, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga 


DETROIT STOKER CO., Detroit. Mich. Sou. Dist. Rep., Wm. 
W.Moore, 1314 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro. N. C., Greenville, S. C. 
Sonu. Reps., E. B. Spencer, Box 681, Charlotte, N. C.; M. C. Gunn, 
Box 215, Lynchburg, Va. 


DAUGHTRY SHEET METAL CO., Chariotte, N. C. 
DRAKE CORPORATION, Norfolk, Va. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale. Mass. Sou. Rep., E. N. 
Darrin. Vice-Pres.: Sou. Offices and Warehouses, 242 Forsyth 
St.. SW . Atlanta, Ga., W. M. Mitchell, Spartanburg. S. C., Clare 
H. Draper, Jr. 


DUNKEL CO., PAUL A., 82 Walt St., New York City. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS 4 CO., Inc., E. I., Dyestuffs Div., 
Wilmington, Del. John L. Dabbs, Mer.: D. C. Newman, Asst. 
Mer.: E. P. Davidson, Asst. Mer.—Technical. Sou. Warehouses, 
302 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C Reps... L. E. Green, H. B. 
Constable. W. R. Ivey. Charlotte Office: J. D. Sandridge, W. M. 
Hunt, 1031 Jefferson Standard Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.; B. R. 
Dabbs, John L. Dabbs, Jr.. 715 Providence Bidg., Chattanooga, 
Tenn.: R. D. Sloan, Amanda Apt.. Greenville, S C.: J. M. How- 
ard, 135 S&S. Spring St.. Concord, N. C.: W. F. Crayton, Dimon 
Court Apt., Columbus, Ga.; J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; Tom 
Taylor, Newnan, Ga 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc., E. l., The R. & H. 
(hemicals Wilmington, Del R. M, Levy, district sales 
manager. 302 West First St.. Charlotte, N. C. 

EATON, PAUL B., 213 Johnston Bidge., Charlotte, N. C. 

ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES CO., Elmira, Y. Sou. 
John D. Lutes. P. O. Box 1551, Charlotte, N. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO.. Mase. Sou. Rep.., 
George F. Bahan. P. O. Box 5681. Charlotte, N. C. 


SALES CO., 601 Bullders’ Bidg., Charlotte, 


GENERAL DOYESTUFF CORP... 230 Fifth Ave., New York 
City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 1101 S. Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., 
B. A. Stigen, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO.. Schenectady, N. Y. Sou. Sales 
Offices and Warehouses, Atlanta, Ga. E. H. Ginn, Dist. Mer.: 
Charleston, W. Va... W. L. Alston. Mer.: Charlotte, N. C., E. P. 
Coles, Mer.: Dallas, Tex., L. T. Blaisdell, Dist. Mgr.; Houston. 
Tex.. M. Wise, W. O'Hara. Mers.: Oklahoma City, Okla.. F. 
D. Hathway. B. F. Dunlap. Mers. Sou. Sales Offices. Birming- 
ham, Ala.. R. T Brooke, Mer.: Chattanooga, Tenn., W. O. Mc- 
Kinney, Mer.: Ft. Worth. Tex., A. A. Keen, Mer.: Knoxville. 
Tenn., A. B. Cox. Mer.: Louisville. Ky., EB. B. Myrick, Mer.; 
Memphis, Tenn., G. O. McFarlane, Mer.: Nashville, Tenn., J. H. 
Barksdale, Mer.: New Orleans, La., B. Willard, Mer.; Richmond, 
Va.. J. W. Hicklin, Mer.: San Antonio. Tex., I. A. Uhr, Mer.: 
Sou. Service Shops, Atlanta. Ga.: W. J. Selbert. Mer.; Dalias, 
Tex.. W. F. Kaston. Mgr.: Houston, Tex., F. C. Bunker, Mer. 

GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hoboken, N. J. 
Sou. Reps... Frank E. Keener and Farle Mauldin, 187 Spring St.. 


N.W., Atlanta, Ga.; C. N. Knapp, Commercial Bank Bldg., Char- 
lotte. N. C., 


GOODRICH COMPANY, B. F., 4th and Brevard Sts.. Char- 
lotte, N. C. Atlanta District Office: 376 Nelson St.. 8S. W. 
Atianta, Ga. 


GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., Inc., The, Akron, 0. Sou. 
Reps... W. C. Killick. 206-207 E. 7th St.. Charlotte. SB. 
Eckels. 141 N. Myrtle Ave., Jacksonville, Fila.: Bovd Arthur. 
713-715 Linden Ave., Memphis, Tenn.: T. F. Stringer. 500-6 N. 
Carroliton Ave... New Orleans. La.: E. M. Champlon, 709-11 
Spring St.. Shreveport, La.: Paul Stevens, 1609-11 First Ave... N. 
Birmingham. Ala.: B. S. Parker. Jr.. Cor. W. Jackson and Oak 
Ste.. Knoxville. Tenn.: BE. W. Sanders. 2098 Broadway. Louls- 
ville. Ky.: A R. Zierach,. 1225-31 W. Broad St.. Richmond, Va.; 
I. C. Pye, 191-198 Marietta St.. Atlanta, Ga. 


GRASSELL! CHEMICAL CO., Cleveland. 0. Sou. Office and 
Warehouse, 302 W. First St... Charlotte, N. C. 


GRATON 4&4 KNIGHT CO., Worcester. Mass. Sales Reps.. R. 
W. Davis, Graton & Knight Co., 313 Vine St., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
D. A. Ahlstrand, 1271 N. Morningside Drive, Atianta, Ga.; D . 
Gordon, Graton & Knight Co., 115 S. lith St.. St. Louls, Mo.; 
©. D. Landis, 1709 Springdale Ave.. Charlotte, N. C.; Roger W. 
Allen, 2078 Hallwood Drive, Memphis, Tenn.;: H. Cook, 
Graton & Knight Co., 2615 Commerce St., Dallas, Tex. Jobbers: 
Alabama Machinery & Supply Co.. Montgomery, Ala.; McGowin- 
Lyons Hdadwe. & Supply Co., Mobile, Ala.; C. C. Anderson, 301 
Woodside Bide. Annex, Greenville, S. C.: Cameron & Barkley 
Co., Charleston. 8. C.: Cameron & Barkley Co., Jacksonville, 
Fla.: Cameron & Barkley Co., Miam!, Fla.: Cameron & Barkley 
Co., Tampa, Fla.:;: Smith-Courtney Co., Richmond, Va.; Taylor- 
Parker, Norfolk, Va.: Batterv Machinery Co., Rome, Ga.; 
Columbus Iron Works, Columbus, Ga.: Fulton Supply Co., At- 
lanta. Ga.: Dallas Belting Co., Dallas, Tex.: Textile Supply Co., 
Dallas, Tex.: Textile Mill Supply Co.. Charlotte, N. C.; Keith- 
Simmons Co., Nashville, Tenn.: Lewis Supply Co., Memphis, 
Tenn.;: Lewis Supply Co., Helena. Ark.; Southern Supply Co., 
Jackson, Tenn.: E. D. Morton & Co.. Louisville, Ky.; Standard 
Supply & Hdwe. Co., New Orleans, 
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McFetters,. Mer. Sales Rep.. Geo. H. Batchelor, Phone 2-2034, 


N. C. 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway. New York City. 
Sou. Reps., Samuel Lehrer, Box 234, Spartanburg, 8S. C.; O. T. 
Dantel, Textile Supply Co., 30 N. Market St.. Dallas, Tex. 

H 4&4 B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket. R. IL Sou. 
Office, 815 The Citigens and Southern Natitonal Bank Bide... At- 
lanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Agt.. Rockingham, N. C., Fred Dickin- 
eon 


HERCULES POWDER CO.,. Wilmington. 
Chas. H. Stone. Chariotte, N. C. 


HERMAS MACHINE. .CO., Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. Rep.. Caro- 
lina Spectalty Co., P. O. teox 620. Charlotte, N. C. 


HOUGHTON 4 CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset Philadelphia. 
Pa. Sou. Sales Mer... W. H. Brinkley. 1410 Firat National Bank 
Ride.. Charlotte, N. C. Son. Reps... Walter Andrews, 1396 Court 
Square Bide... Baltimore. Md.: C. L. Elgert. 1306 Court Square 
Ride., Baltimore, Md.: C. B. Kinney, 1410 First National Rank 
Ride.. Charlotte. N. C.: D. O. Wytte. 1410 Firat National Rank 
Pidg.. Charlotte, N. C.: J. J. Reilly, 2865 Peachtree. Apt. No. 45. 
Atlanta. Ga.: James A. Brittain. 1626 Sutherland Piace. Home- 
wood, Birmingham. Ala.: J. W. Byrnes. 333 St. Charlies St.. New 
Orleans, La.: B. EB. Dodd, 333 St. Charles St.. New Orleans. 1a. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 268 Summer St.. Poston. Mass. Sou. 
Reep.. Jas. Taylor. P. O. Bor 604, Charlotte. N. C 

HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO... Worcester, Maas 
Plant. 244 Forsyth St.. Atianta. Ga... Guv T.. Meichor, Mer. 
Sou. Rep.. Guy L. Melchor. Jr.. Atlanta Office: S.W. Rep... Rus- 
cell A. Stneleton, Route 6. Dallas. Tex 


INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORP.. Cleveland. © Son Rene... J 
Mason. P. O. Rox 897. Greensboro. N. C.: Rruce Griffin, 1128 
Flizabeth Chariotte,. N. C.: W. L. Jackson, 920 Provident 
Ride.. Chattanooga. Tenn. 


JACKSON LUMBER CO., Lockhart. Ala. 


JACOBS MFG. E. H.. Dantelson. Conn. Son. Ren... W. 
Irving Rullard, Pres.. Chariotte. N. C. Mer. Sou Service Dent.., 
R. Henderson, Greer. &. C.: Sou. Dietributore, Odell Sun- 
niv Ce... Greensbore. C.: Textile Mill (oo... and Char- 
lotte Supnpiv Co.. Chariotte, N. C.: Gastonia MIll Supply 
Castontia, N. C.: Shelby Supply Co... Shelby. N. C.: Sullivan Haw 
Co.. Anderson. C.: Montgomery & Crawford. Snartanhure. 
Induetrial Sunnlv Co... Clinton. S. C.: Carolina Surnlv Co.. 
Sreenville, C.: Fulton Supply Co.. Atlanta ©Ca.: Southern 
Reltine Cn Atianta. Ga.: Greenville Textile Surriw Co... 
Greenville. S. C.. and Atlanta. Ga.: Youne & Vann Supply Co.. 
Rirmingeham,. Ala.: Waterese-Gariand Co... Tontevilie Kv 

JOHNSON, CHAS. Paterson. N. J Sou. Rep.. 
Spectaitv Co... Charlotte. N. C. 


KEEVER STARCH CO.. Columbus, .O. Son. Office. 12900 Wond- 
«ida Greenvilie. C.. Dantel Wallace. Son Aet Son 
Warehouses, Creenville. S. C.. Chariotte. N C.. Rurlineton. N.C 
Son, Rene... Clande R Tiler. P. O. Row 1288 Oreenville S 
Tnke J. Castile. 6156 N. Church St.. Chariette. N. C.: F M. Wal- 
lace, 2921 Clairmont Ave., Birmingham. Ala 


LAW 4 CO.. A. M., Suartanbure. S.C 

LINK.BELT CO... Philadelphia-Chicago. Indiananotli« Son. 
Offices: Atianta Plant. 1116 Murphy Ave... S.W.. BRarhee. 
Mer.: Baltimore. 918 Lextneton Bide... Alexander: Dallas 
Warehouse. 418-16 Second Ave... FE. C. Wendell. Mer.: New Or- 
leans, 614 S&S. Peters St. 


LOPER CO... RALPH €E., 500 Wondalde Greenvilie. C. 
MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIV. OF RAVBESTOS-MAN. 


Del. Sou. Reps... 


Son Office and 


Carolina 


HATTAN. tInc.. Pasentc. N. J Sou. Offtceee and Rena. The 
Mantattan Rubber Mfe. Div.. 1108 N. Fifth Ave... Rirmingeham. 
Ala.: Alahbama—aAnniaston. Anniston Hdw. Co.: Birmingham. 


Crandall Eng. Co. (Special Agent): Birmingham. Tone-Lewie 
Hdw. Co.: Gadsden Hdw. Co.: Hunteville. Nootin Haw. 
& Surplvy Co.: Tuscaloosa, Allen & Jemison Co.: Monteomery. 
Teague Hdw. Co Florida—Jacksonville. Cameron & Barkiev 
Co.: Miamt. Cameron & Barkley Co.: Tampa. Cameron & Rark- 
ley Co. Georgia—Atlanta. Amer. Machtinerv (Co.: Columbus. A. 
H. Watson (Spectal Acent): Macon. Bibh Surnniv Co.: Savannah. 
1D. DeTrevillie (Snectal Agent) Kentucky—Ashiand. Ren Wil- 
Namson & Co.: Harlan. Kentucky Mine Supplv Co.: Toutevitlle 
Graft-Pelle Co North Carolina—Ashevilie. T. S&S Worrteaon & 
Co.; Charlotte. Charintte Supply Co.: Durham. Dillion 
Cn.: Elizabeth City. City Iron Works & Supply Co.: 
Favettevilie. Hu«ke Hdw. House: Goldsboro. Dewev Rros.: Hich 
Potnt. Kester Machinerv Co... and Beeson Haw. Ca.: TLenetr. 
Rernhardt-Seacle Co.: Gastonia. Gastonia Reltine Co.: Raleich, 
Millon Supply Co.: Wilmington. Witmineton Tron Works: Shetbv. 
Shelby Supply Co.: Winston-Salem, Kester Machinery Co. Sonth 
Carolina—Anderson. Sullfvan Hdw. Co.: Charleston. Cameron & 
Rarkley Co: Clinton. Industrial Sunply Co.: Columbia. Columha 
Sunplv Co.: Greenville. Sullivan Hdw. Co.: Sumter Sumter Ma- 
ehinery Co.: Spartanhure. Montgomery & Crawford Tennes«**— 
“hattanooen Chattanooga Reltine & Sunniv Johnenn Ctr. 
Summere Hdw. Co.: Knoxville. W. J. Savace Co: Nachvilie. 
Ruford Rrosa.. Tne Saleemen—F. H. Olrev 191 Gertrude St 
Alta Vieta Anta... Knoxville. Tenn.: C. P. Shook. Jr.. 1031 N_ 20th 
St.. Rirmineham. Ala.: R. Nabers. 2519 27th Place Rirm- 
—— Ala.: R. T. Rutherford, 1318 Harding Place. Chariotte. 


MURRAY LABORATORY. Greenville. S. C. 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO.. Harriazon. N. Son. Rens 
RR. Macintyre. 81 Rivd.. Charlotte. N. C.: G. Small. 799 
Areonne Ave... N.E.. Atlanta. Ga. Warehouse. Chattanonoen. 
enn 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO... 257 W FEechanece St. 
Providence. R. 1. Son. Office and Warehouse. 121 W Firat St. 
harlotte. VW Son Aet. C Tavior, Gaffnev. & C. Son. 
Rens. FE. Taylor, Rox 972. Atlanta. Ga.: Otte Pratt. Gaffney. 
® C.: ALR. Askew. Rox 272. Atlanta. Ga. 
VEUMANN & Co... R.. Hoboken. 
rreenville Reltinge Co.. Greenville. 
VY. J. LUBRICANT CO.. 299 Madison Ave... New York 
tv. Sou. Office. 401 Kingston Ave.. Charlotte. N. C.. Lewis W 
nomason, Sou. Dist. Mer. Sen Warehouses. Charlotte. N. ©.. 
anburs, S. C., New Orleans, La., Atlanta, Greenville, 


TYirect Factorv Rep.. 
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GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Greensboro, N. C., Geo. A. 


NORLANDER MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Massa. Sou. 
Plant. 2138 W. Long St.. Gastonia. N. C. 

NORMA-.HOFFMANN GEARINGS CORP., Stamford, Conn. 
Sou. Rep... BE. W. Lawrence, 1841 Piaza, Chariotte, N. C. 

PARKS-CRAMER CO., Chariotte, N. C.. and Fitchburg, Mase. 

ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep., 
Edwin W. Kiumph,. 1716 Garden Terrace, Charlotte, N. C. 

PERKINS & SON, inc., B. F., Holyoke, Mass. 

PRECISION GEAR 4&4 MACHINE CO., Inc., Chariotte, N. C. 

PRESTON CO., GUSTAVO, 113 Broad St... Boston, Mass. Sou 
A. K. Buxton, P. O. Box 453, Charlotte, N. C.; John P 
Batson. P. O. Box 841. Greenville. 8S. C. 

RHOADS 4& SONS, J. E., 35 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa 
Factory and Tannery, Wilmington, Del.: Atlanta Store, 88 For- 
syth St.. S.W., Atlanta, Ga.: C. R. Mitchell, Mger.: J. W. 


Mitchell, Box 1589, Greenville, 8S. C.: L. H. Schwoebel, 864 W. 
5th St.. Winston-Salem, N. C.; A. 8S. Jay, 329 West Point St., 


Roanoke, Ala. 


ROHM HAAS, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep... P. H. Del 
Piaine, 1108 Independence Bide., Charlotte, N. C. 

ROBINSON 4 SON CO... WM. C., Baltimore, Md. Seu. Office 
and Warehouse, Charlotte, N. C.: Sou. Mer... B. D. Heath. Sou 
Reps... Ben F. Houston and Fred W. Smith, Charlotte. N. C.: 
Robt. J. Maxwell, P. O. Box 1241, Greenville, 8S. C.: C. M. Greene, 
P. O. Box 645, Greensboro, N. C. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 147 Milk St.. Boston. Mass Sou 
Office and Repair Depot, Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. Garle, Sou. 
Agent: Branch Sou. Offices, Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves, Mer... 
Greenville, 8. C 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City. N. J. Sow. Rep.. Har- 
old P. Goller, Greenville, S. C. Francis P. Boyer. Lowell, Mass. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY CO., 748 Rice St.. N.W., Atlanta. Ga. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., THE, Cleveland, O Reps... 
E. H. Stegar. 212 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C.: R. B. Olney. 158 
E. Main St.. Spartanburg, S. C.: W. O. Masten, 2308 S. Main St.. 
Winston-Salem, N. C.: W. B. McLeod, 245 W. Freemason &St.. 
Norfolk, Va.;: G. N. Jones, 207 Glascock St... Raleich, N. C 
Limbach, 233 Peachtree St., Atlanta. Ga.: D. S. Shimp. 3 Cum- 
mins Sta., Nashville, Tenn. Warehouses at Philadelphia 
— Spartanburg, Atlanta, Columbus, Nashville, Newark and 

oston. 


Sou 


John 


SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO., 2600-2620 N. Western 
Ave... Chicago, Ul Sou. Warehouses and Offices. Greensboro. 
N. C., 908 Lakeview St.. "Phone 6935. ©. B. Shelton, Repr At 
lanta, Ga., 113 Courtland St., S.E.. A. S. Stephens. Repr.: New 

EK. 


Orleans, La., 700 Tchoupitoulas St P Odenhahl, Repr 


SIPP.EASTWOOD CORP., Paterson, N. J. 


Sou. Rep.. Caro- 
lina Specialty Co., Charlotte. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., Inc., Southeastern Div. Office 
1602 Baltimore Trust Bidge., Baltimore. Md. Warehouses: IT'nion 
Storage Warehouse Co., 1000 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte. N. C.: 
Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St.. Greenville. S. C.: South 


Atiantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. C.: New South 
Express Lines, Columbia, S. C.: Terminal Storage Corp.. 317 N 
l7th St., Richmond, Va.; Taylor Transfer Co., 102 Boush St.. 
Norfolk, Va. 


SOLUOL CORP., 123 Georgia Ave... Providence. R. I. 
Rep., Eugene J. Adams, Terrace Apts... Anderson. S. C. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville. S. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 
SOUTHERN TEXTILE BANDING MILL. Charlotte. N. C. 


STALEY SALES CORP., Decatur. Til. Sou. Offices, 721 Glenn 
Bldg., Atianta, Ga. Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Southeastern Mer. 
Reps.. Geo. A. Dean, Spartanbure. 8S. C.: S. Leroy Smith. Char- 
lotte, N. C.: J. A. Harris, Birmingham, Ala.; R. Berry, At- 
lanta, Ga.; W. T. Osteen, Greenville, S. C. 


STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain. Conn. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 552 Murphy Ave., S.W., Atlanta. Ga.. H. C. 
Sou. Rep., Horace Black, P. O. Box 424, Char- 
otte, N. 

STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., Phila- 


delphia. Pa. Sou. Office Piant, 621 BE. McBee Ave., Greenville. 
Ss. Cc... H. EB Littlejohn and J. J. Kaufman, Jr.. Vice-Pres. in 
charge of reed plant: Atlanta, Ga.. H. Raiford Gaffney, 722-723 
Forsyth Bidge.: Greensboro, N. C., C. W. Cain. 


STEIN, HALL 4@ CO., Inc., 285 Madison Ave... New York City 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin. Mer. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsey St.. Fall 
River. — Sou. Rep., Geo. W. Walker, P. O. Box 78, Green- 
ville, 8. C. 


STEWART IRON WORKS, Cincinnati, O. Sales Reps... 
son-Stewart Fence Construction Co., 241 Liberty St.. 
burg, S. C.; Fred C. Shaefer, West Point, Ga.: A. E. Sortore. 27 
Dartmouth Ave., Avandale Estates, Ga.: Ruff Hdw. Co.. 1649 
Main St., Columbia, S. C.: Lewis M. Clyburn. Box 388. Lancas- 
ter. 5. C.; R. EB. Davis, P. O. Box 343, Goldsboro. N. C.: Henry 
D. Bunch, 319 S. Boylan Ave., Raleigh, N. C.: Lewis L. Merritt. 
Odd Fellows Bide., Wilmington. N. C.: S. Donald Fortson. 648 
Proad St.. Augusta, Ga.; The Taylor Iron Works & Supply Co., 
1014 Broadway, Macon, Ga.: D. EB. Kehoe, 412 E. 40th St.. Sa- 
vannah, Ga.; John R. Hall, Jr.. Moultrie. Ga. Complete sales 
and erection service available through all of our representatives. 


STONE, CHAS. H., Inc., Stone Blde., Charlotte, N. C 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charictte. N. C. E. A. Terrell. 
Pres. and Mer. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. District Offices, Box 901. 
Norfolk, Va., and Box 1722, Atlanta. Ga. Bulk plants and ware- 
houses fn all principal cities. Lubrication Engineers. H L. Mar- 
low, . H. Grose, D. L. Keys, Charlotte, N. C.: P. H. Baker. 
Spartanburg, 8S. C. 


TEXTILE BANKING CO... 55 Madison Ave., New York City 
Sou. Rep., Kenneth A. Durham, 1112 Commercial National Bank 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 

TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO., Providence, R. I 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte. N. C. 


TEXTILE SHOP. THE, Franklin St., Spartanburg, S. C. J. 
Paddy, Sec. and Treas. 


Sou 


Peter- 
Spartan- 


¥ 
2 
| 
| 
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TRUSCON LABORATORIES, THE, Detroit, Mich. Sou. Reps.. 
*Atianta, Ga., 324 Marietta St., R. G. Bullard: Birmingham, Ala.., 
Truscon Steel Co., 1105 Martin Bidg.; *Chariotte. N. C., States- 
ville Road, George Woolley, Jr.; Chattanooga, Tenn., Truscon 
Steel Co., 903 James Bldg.; Dallas, Tex., 415 Construction Bidg.., 
Truson Steel Co.: *Houston, Tex., 731 Merchants & Mfrs. Bidge.. 
W. F. Sattler: Jacksonville. Fla., Truscon Steel Co.. 3rd and 
Clark Sts.: Knoxville, Tenn.. Truscon Steel Co., 606 Burwell 
Bldg.: Memphis, Tenn., Truscon Steel Co., 586 Shrine Bidg.; New 
Orleans, La... Truscon Steel Co., 1148 Canal Bank Bidg.;: *Nor- 
olk, Va., 22nd & Manteo Sts., W. C. Utley; *Richmond, Va., 736 
Central Nat'l Bank Bide., A. P. Long. *Indicates laboratory. 

UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. l. Sou. Uffices, 
Chariotte, N. C., Atianta, Ga. 


U. S&S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO., Providence, R. l. Sou. 
Fac. Reps., J. S. Palmer, 1207 Woodside Bidge., Greenville, 8S. C.; 
L. K. Palmer, 116 8S. 138th St., Birmingham, Ala.: L. M. Hardy. 618 
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dry, which drying should take place in about 48 hours. 
27c. The dried specimens are examined. Staning of 
the white material and change in color through the mi- 
gration of the dye from one part of the specimen to an- 
other are taken into consideration in reporting fastness. 


Use of Sulfonated Oils in Textile Mills 


(Continued from Page 23) 
oils which are resistant to the action of these compounds. 
On the other hand, in cotton and rayon finishing, it is 


; S. Mendenhall St., Greensboro, N. C. Sou. Distributors Barreled seldom that heavv metal salts are used in the finishing 
Sunlight, LD. A. Hines, 316 Twelfth St... Lynchburg, Va.; The “le 
: Henry Walke Co., P. O. Box 1008, Norfolk, Va.: Butlington Paint bath and, consequently ; less highly sulfonated oils are 
Co., Inc., Fourth and Broad Sts., Richmond, Va.; Morgan's, Inc., sually satisfactorv 
B 111 W. Broad St., Savannah, Ga.; Nelson Hdw. Co., 17 Campbell 2, ually satisfact ry: . : 
Ave., E., Roanoke, Va.; Atlantic Paint Co., 207 Meeting St.., COLOR, Opor, STABILITY 
> Charleston, S. C.; Pritchard Paint & Glass Co. of Asheville, 77 


Patton Ave.. Asheville. N. C.: Pritchard Paint & Glass Co.. 12 
W. 5th St., Charlotte, N. C.; Gate City Paint Co., 110 N. Greene 
St., Greensboro, N. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, Inc.; Spartan- 
burg, S. C.: Chapman Drug Co., 616 State St... Knoxville, Tenn.; 
The Bason-Morgan Co., 322 Second Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn.: 
G. & H. Paint & Glass Co., 1016 Broadway, Columbus, Ga.;: The 
Hutchens Co., 100 S. Jefferson St.; Huntsville, Ala.: Campbell 
Coal Co., 236-240 Marietta St.. N. W., Atianta, Ga.;: Favrot Roof- 
ing & Supply Co., P. O. Box 116, Station G. New Orleans, La.; 
Standard Bide. Mat. Co., Inc., 230 3ist St.. Birmingham, Ala. 

U. S. RING TRAVELER CoO., 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. I 
Sou. Reps.. Willlam W. Vaughan, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, 8. 
C.: Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga. 


VEEDER-ROOT,. Inc... Hartford. Conn Sou. Office, Room 
1401 Woodside Bidge., Greenville, S. C.. Bdwin Howard, Sou. 
Sales Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. 1.. with Sou. 
office and stock room at 137 S. Marietta St... Gastonia. N. F 
Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr.. Mer., 1733 Inver- 
ness Ave... N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bldg... Charlotte, N. C.. Harry L. Dal- 
ton, Mer. 


WAK., Inc.. Charlotte. N. Cc. W. A. Kennedy, Pres.: F. W. 
Warrington, field manager. 

WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville. Mass. Sou. Office. 
Whitin Bide... Charlotte. W Porcher and R. I. Dalton, 
Mers.: 1317 Healey Bide... Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps.. M. P. Thom- 
as. Charlotte Office: IL D. Wingo and M. J. Bentley. Atianta 


The most apparent qualities of a finishing oil which 
have an important bearing on its suitability, are color and 
odor. As these oils remain in the fabric until it reaches 
the consumer, it is of prime importance that they possess 
no disagreeable odor or objectionable color. 

The next specification is that the oil shall form a stable 
emulsion in water. This property may be fairly well 
demonstrated in the laboratory by two simple tests. 
First, 10 cc. of the oil is poured into 200 cc. of boiling 
water. The mixture is allowed to boil vigorously for 5 
minutes and then allowed to stand quietly for 2 hours. 
The second test consists of pouring 10 cc. of the oil into 
200 cc. of cold water (15 degrees C.) and heating it to a 
boil. It is then boiled vigorously for five minutes, and 
finally allowed to stand quietly. If, at the end of two 
hours, either of these two solutions shows any sign of oil 
globules or scum on the surface, the oil should be consid- 
ered unsafe for use. Any separation of this type in the 


Office. plant is liable to get onto the cloth, causing oil-spots and 
- WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. blotches, which are sometimes quite difficult to remove. 
F Sou. Rep.. W. L. Nicholson, 2119 Conniston Place, Charlotte. 
_ N. C. TENDENCY TO OXIDIZE 
7 WILLIAMS & SONS. |. B., Dover, N. H. Sales Reps.. C. C. Some finishing oils tend to oxidize quite rapidly after 
Withington, 710 Woodside Bidg.. Greenville, S. C.;: R. A. Brand, 
> 213 Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C. being applied to the cloth. This oxidation usually results 
1 WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reps. C. R. in the development of objectionable odors and discolora- 
» Rruning. 1202 W. Market St., Greensboro. N. C.: Walter A. 


Wood Supply Co., 4517 Rossville Bivd., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Leonard Reports On Textile Situation 
(Continued from Page 5) 


is, however, a large group of public officials who under- 
stand the problem, but who hope that some painless and 
magical cure can be found. The plain truth is that 
there is none. The costs of production in New England 


must be kept in line with the costs of competing districts 


in the South or the New England mills are doomed.” 


Recommended Commercial Standard For 
Testing and Reporting Woven Dress 
Fabrics 
(Continued from Page 10) 

27a. One of the test specimens and similar size pieces 
of white silk and white cotton cloth are thoroughly wet 
with the acid solution. The three pieces are rolled to- 
gether with the fabric to be tested between the white silk 
and white cotton cloth. The other test specimen is pre- 
pared in a similar manner except that the pieces are wet 
thoroughly with the alkaline solution. 

27b. Each roll is then placed in a glass tube, one end 
of which is closed leaving one-third of each roll projecting. 
The tube should be 15 to 20 mm. in diameter: a length of 
60 to 75 mm. is convenient. Each tube is then placed in 
an oven maintained at a temperature of 100°+-—2° F. 
The specimens are allowed to remain in the oven until 


tions. This tendency should be carefully guarded against 
in a finishing oil, as it is the basis of a good many claims 
for which the finishing plant must settle. These oxida- 
ttion effects are sometimes not apparent until after the 
finished cloth has been packed in cases and stored away 
for several months. 

In the laboratory, it is possible to determine in ad- 
vance whether an oil is apt to develop these objection- 
able properties. A piece of clean, white cloth is passed 
through a solution of the oil containing the-equivalent of 
7.5 per cent of actual fatty matter. The strip is then 
passed through squeeze rolls to remove excess solution. It 
is then folded and rolled up so that it will fit into a 4- 
ounce screw cap jar. The cloth is placed in the jar, the 
cap screwed on tight, and the jar set in a constant tem- 
perature oven at 50 degrees C. for a period of two weeks. 
During this period, the cap is removed from the jar for a 
minute or two once every day to insure an ample supply 
of oxygen at all times. If, at the end of this period, the 
cloth has developed a decidedly rancid odor or has yel- 
lowed at all, it should be considered unfit for use. 

Ordinarily, one would assume that a sulfonated oil | 
made from an oil of low iodine number would be less 
likely to oxidize than one made from an oil with a high 
iodine number. This does not hold true, however, be- 
cause a poor sulfonation of a low ioidne oil may cause a 
“cracking” of some of larger fat molecules with the 
subsequent formation of lower molecular weight, unsatur- 
ated compounds. Then again, with proper sulfonation 
and after-treatment, a relatively high iodine oil may yield 
a product which is quite free from any tendency to oxi- 
dize. 
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CONFIDENCE 


the Atlantic to the Pacific, from ewe 
& 


| Nation-Wide 
| 
| 


Te xas, textile manufacturers are using 5. 
Co.’s Service. 


This nation-wide confidence is based. not on one 
thing but many. A third of a century’s experience 
in the manufacture and repairing of every type of 
Textile Machinery is one factor. 


A modernly equipped plant located in the center of 
the textile industry is another. 


An impressive record for completing all work on 
schedule, or ahead of schedule, is another. 


S. S. & F. Co.’s fitness for executing jobs of any 
magnitude—anywhere—is recognized by Textile 
Mills. 


When the same mills employ us year after year it 
indicates unmistakably that every single angle of 
product and personnel must be 100 per cent. 


Profit by the experience of others. Let us serve 


you. 


“Ouality Features Built-in—Not Talked-in.’ 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co.. Inc. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


We Manufacture, Overhaul and Repair 
Cotton Mill Machinery 


W. H. MONTY, Pres. and Treas. 


DRONSFIELD'’S PATENT 


“ATLAS BRAND” 


EMERY FILLETING 


“The New Flexible” “Needs no ‘Damping’ ~ 


Stocks in The Standard 
All the Leading Cara-Grinding 
Mill Centers Medium 


GUARANTEED QUALITY 
THE ONLY QUALITY WE MAKE 


Used the wide world o'er, like 
The DRONSFIELD CARD-GRINDERS 


TRADE MARK 


Sole Agents for Dronsfield’s Machinery for U. S. A.: 


| JOHN HETHERINGTON & SONS, Inc. 
250 Devonshire Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


lt says here: 


‘‘Never use a 


flange ring 
for 
TWISTING 
RAYON” 


cotton, mill men often make the mistake of employing it 
to twist rayon. They should use the vertical style, beceuse 
it will last four or five times as long as the flange type. 


Mills desiring the very maximum production consistent 
with high quality go a step further and use our 
DIAMOND FINISH auto-lubricated vertical ring made 
under the Eadie patents. Ask for details. 


WHITINSVILLE 


DIAMOND 


PINNING 
Makers of Spinning and 


Southern Representative: WALTER L. NICHOLSON, 2119 Coniston Place, Charlotte 
Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN. 2650 Coyne Street. Chicage 


CoO. 
Jwister R ings Since 1873 


FINISH 


: Because they have used the flange ring so successfully on 
i 


| Loom ‘Cotte a Specialty | 


We Also Manufacture 
The Improved Dobby Bars and Pegs | 


| Rice Dobby Chain Company 


Millbury, - . : Mass. 


ATLANTA 


Textile 
Chemicals 
For 
Best Weaving 


| WERK 


A Concern is 
Known by the 

Customers It 
Keeps 


Company 
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‘How many 


should 


"spinner 


To do her job, a spinner 
should have two sets of hands: 
one set for keeping her frames 
busy; and another set for keep- 
ing her frames clean. 


Four-handed spinners are rare. 
But you can take the standard 
two-handed variety and give 
them four-handed efficiency by 
making cleaning automatic — 
with Parks Automatic Cleaners. 
With Parks equipment on the 


job, production improves im- 
mediately. Cleaning is mechan- 
ical, regular. Slugs, gouts and 
bunches are almost entirely 
eliminated. Spinners are free to 
spin. Breakage, loom stoppage 
and seconds are greatly reduced. 
Production goes up. 


One type of Parks Automatic 
Cleaner is mounted on the creel- 
board, travels lengthwise, clean- 
ing as it goes. Air currents— 


one on each side—blow accu- 
mulated fly outward and down- 
ward to the floor where it is 
easily disposed of. 

Another Parks Cleaner — the 
Automatic Bunchless Cleaner— 
is mounted on monorails sus- 
pended from the ceiling. It has 
the same automatic operation. 


For complete details write to 


Parks- Cramer Co., Fitchburg, 
Mass., or Charlotte, N. C. 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., FITCHBURG, MASS... CHARLOTS&, N. C. 


Please me Bulletins on ‘Parks 


Automatic Cleaners 
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CLIMATE 


Name 
Company .. 
Address 


City 
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